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Luxurious Haddon Hall on Atlantic City’s famed 
boardwalk where 200,000 Ibs. of Anaconda 85 
Red-Brass Pipe has conveyed hot salt water for 
eleven years. 
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The 
pipe you 
specify... 











Can it mateh this record of 
dependable service? 


“In over thirty years experience with hot salt water, we believe Anaconda 85 Red-Brass 


is the best material for the purpose. Since 1929 when the lurge addition was completed 


at Haddon Hall, we have had practically no repairs to this hot salt water piping.” 
William H, Ledshaw, Chief Engineer 


It's no picnic when piping fails due 
to rust or corrosion. For when it 
does, there is the expense of ripping 
out walls, the cost of replacing the 
rusted-out pipe and of replastering 
and painting. Add these expenses 
to the price of rustable piping and 


compare the total with the price 


AnaConpA 


of Anaconda 85 Red-Brass Pipe. 
You'll find that the Anaconda 
product costs much Less. 

The experience of thelast twenty 
years has proved that Anaconda 85 
Red-Brass Pipe offers the greatest 
resistance to corrosion of any water 


pipe commercially obtainable at 


moderate cost. Since no other ma- 
terial can match this record of de- 
pendability, there is no doubt that 
Anaconda 85 Red-Brass Pipe has no 
superior for plumbing lines. 4018 
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Visit the Copper & Brass Industry 
Exhibit in the Hall of Industry, 
New York World’s Fair — 1940. 





© N.Y.W. F. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada; ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont.—Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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TERRAZZO stairway in New York’s busy 
Pennsylvania Station improves with use 








VEN little-used stairways are 
tough spots for a flooring 
material. But take the stairway 
above! It’s one of the busiest in 
oneof theworld’s busiest stations. 
Thousands pound and grind it 
every day. Yet look! Today this 
Terrazzo is as fresh and newlook- 
ing as when it was placed. That’s 
the sort of performance you too 
can get with this combination of 


cement and marble aggregates! 

And what about Terrazzo’s 
design possibilities? Unlimited ! 
You can specify any conceivable 
designs, pictorial or geometric, 
simple or complex, in any combi- 
nation of colors, Terrazzo will 
reproduce them exactly as 
planned .. . will hold them sharp 
and clear for years and years to 
come. 





THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO a 
AND MOSAIC. ASSOCIATION ee 


A TERRAZZO STAIRWAY in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York. Terrazzo cuts 
upkeep cost to cleaning —its first cost is 
the last! And this saving in upkeep over 
other-type floors makes Terrazzo the 
economy floor ! 


DETAILED DRAWING shows standard way 
of building up Terrazzo for floor, border, 
base, wainscot, and cap in stores, schools, 
office buildings, hotel lobbies and hos- 


pitals. 


os 


No wonder more and more 
buildings, designed by leading 
architects, feature Terrazzo 
floors! Specify Terrazzo yourself 
for all types of commercial and 
private construction. For the 
latest information on Terrazzo, 
see Sweet’s Catalog or write to- 
day to The National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Assn., 1420 New York 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


POTOMAC PATTER 

Probably as never before, architects 
are playing at the moment a major 
part in your nation’s Defense Pro- 
gram. Congressional action has set up 
a construction program that un- 
doubtedly will require the services of 
a great number of architects and 
engineers. Public Buildings has al- 
ready recalled eighty architects and 
engineers, who are now working on 
some secret shore structures for the 
Navy Department; and it is under- 
stood that some of the other federal 
architectural units, other than the 
War Department, may be requested 
to take over part of Navy’s program 
—speed being the essential factor in- 
volved. Navy’s Yards and Docks, 
having been given the “full speed 
ahead” signal, have actually over- 
crowded their drafting rooms, and 
are spilling out into every available 
inch of space. One fact to be noted 
in connection with the Program is 
that the work assigned to the Public 
Buildings is apparently of a secret 
nature, as the lads are working under 


lock and key. But when the drawings 
are done for whatever structures they 
propose to build, they will be placed 
on the market for bids (the proce- 
dure for all Government work) un- 
less an exception is made, Then the 
“secret” structures and their location 
will have lost their secretiveness and 
become public property. 

The recent $60,000,000 appro- 
priation for hospital work will also 
be the direct cause of recalling a num- 
ber of Public Buildings’ men. 

Whether or not the Defense Pro- 
gram may have direct bearing on 
LeRoy Barton’s resignation from 
Public Buildings, we cannot say. The 
fact remains that he is going back to 
finish his service with the Army. 
Having served under Mr. Barton for 
a number of years, we learned that 
he was a superior officer of great un- 
derstanding of business and people— 
but we never dreamed that this soft- 
spoken humanistic executive was a 
Colonel in your Uncle Sam’s Army. 

Fifty-five members of the Wash- 
ington Chapter, A.I.A., met on June 
6, to honor and acclaim Paul Philippe 
Cret on his appointment as a member 
of the Fine Arts Commission. Dr. 
Cret’s architectural achievements in 
the capital are well known to both 
private and Federal architects, and the 
opportunity to welcome him as a per- 
manent contributor to Architectural 
thought for Washington’s future, is 


one which the Chapter zealously has 
taken. Dr. Cret’s response for the oc- 
casion was read by President Schreier 
and after the ovation given the honor 
guest, the meeting settled down to 
the usual business of which there was 
much—and some of the “‘much” was 
‘*ado-about-nothing.’’ Specifically do 
we refer to the fact that at our pre- 
vious meeting, Horace Peaslee, who 
had spent much of his valuable time 
preparing a set of working by-laws 
for the Chapter, had been instructed 
to abandon his worthy effort and 
adopt the standard form of by-laws 
of the A.I.A., making such necessary 
changes as are applicable to local 
chapter needs. But it appears that Mr. 
Peaslee’s second effort also has been 
thrown into a cocked hat, for upon 
presentation of the standard form so 
much debate was raised on the ques- 
tion of “amendments” that the meet- 
ing was practically out of control, 
and the question of the by-laws was 
once again tabled. Mr. Peaslee 
walked out. Thus, some slight con- 
fusion ensued when elections were 
held for new officers. 

Leon Chatelain finally took over 
the chair as president. The other offi- 
cers elected were: Waldron Faulkner, 
vice president; Thomas H. Locraft, 
treasurer; Julian E. Berla, secre- 
tary; and Norman Hanson, corre- 
sponding secretary. 


(Continued on page 18) 








Not a scheme for functional community living in 1950, but a town 5,000 years old reconstucted by scientists of the 


University of Pennsylvania from remains excavated at the historic mound of Tepe Gawra, 14 miles from the site of 


ancient Ninevah, is the town shown in this picture from the architectural section of the noteworthy exhibition, “6,000 


Years of Persian Art,” Fifth Avenue and 51st Street, New York. The town was old when Ninevah was being built 
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OLD BRICK WALL of the Wire Rope Corp. 
of America plant in New Haven, Conn., 
begins to disappear under new modern 
facing of Architectural Concrete Slabs. 
The slabs, only two inches thick, made it 
unnecessary to tear down the old wall. 


EXTERIOR TRANSFORMATION COM- > 
PLETE. Architectural Concrete Slabs were 
easily and quickly lifted into position. Bolts 
through old masonry gave permanent an- 
chorage. Appearance of whole building 
greatly improved. Architect, Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven. Slabs made with 
crushed quartz and Atlas White portland 
cement by The Dextone Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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LEFT: This detail shows how parapet 
and coping are cast monolithically 
with the slab and how slabs are an- 
chored to masonry walls by tie rods. 


RIGHT: Typical spandrel unit with 
returns cast monolithically with the 
slab. Note anchors fastened to em- 
bedded reinforcing mesh for bolting 
to tie rods. 
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ld brick lo... 
MODERN CONCRETE 


with ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS! 


M*” modernization jobs are 
today simpler, faster and less 
expensive. 

A new building material—Archi- 
tectural Concrete Slabs—gives to old 
walls a modern facing that combines 
the strength of steel and concrete 
with the permanent beauty of ex- 
posed crushed stone. The Wire Rope 
Corporation transformation shown 
here, and similar jobs for chain stores, 
factories, theatres, ofice buildings— 
prove the practicability of these thin 
slabs for almost any modernization 
job. They offer a greater latitude in 
structural and decorative design. 


What are Architectural Concrete 
Siabs? Factory-made units of rein- 
forced concrete made with selected 
aggregates exposed in a matrix of 
Atlas White portland cement. Slabs 
are precast in sizes up to 100 square 
feet or more, and 20 feet or more in 
length, yet are only 2 inches thick. 
In selecting and arranging the aggre- 
gates, infinite new variations in 
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colors, patterns and surface textures 
are available and give you remark- 
able freedom in design. 


These slabs bring new economies 
to modernization. They are quickly 
and economically anchored in place 
to old masonry walls. Their large size 
and varied shapes—curves, angle, 
channels, spandrels that include win- 
dow head and window sill—reduce 
flashing, danger of leakage, and erec- 
tion costs. They improve property 
appearance and values. 


It will pay to know more about 
these thin Architectural Concrete 
Slabs for interiors and exteriors 
of new and old buildings. For infor- 
mation on remarkable structural 
and decorative uses, on wide adapt- 
ability and unusual economies of 
these slabs made with Atlas White 
cement—see SWEET’S CATALOG, 
Section 4, or write to Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corp. Subsidiary), Dept. A4, 
Chrysler Building, N. Y. C. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

The Associates again made a very 
important announcement. In lieu of 
the “planned community,” they are 
now going to develop a scheme for 
a “War Emergency Community,” 
and $200 was voted by the Chapter 
to defray the expenses of preparing 
this scheme for presentation! Many 
an eyebrow lifted to the breeze at this 
unprecedented speed of action. Even 
Lows Stevens and Mrs. Smith, who 
asked for it, were surprised. 

The Association of Federal Archi- 
tects, in extraordinary competition via 
the Architectural Exhibition, is once 
again demonstrating its skill in Fed- 
eral Architecture. The best all- 
around show was put on by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
which consequently won the Asso- 
ciation’s bronze medal. The Office 
of the Quarter-Master General, War 
Department, submitted a very un- 
albeit exhibit, but 
Supervising Architect Leisenring’s 


usual ambitious 
forces could not overcome Navy’s 
colorful presentation. Our own opin- 
ion is that the material submitted by 


Leisenring’s group is as good as that 
submitted by Admiral Moreel’s stal- 
warts, but the Navy’s presentation 
was slightly on the higher quality 
side. The individual work of the con- 
tributors, done during their spare 
time, also indicated an extremely high 
quality of craftsmanship and delinea- 
tion. Such masters as Navy’s Collins, 
Jacobs, and Duckett, Litwyn vs. 
War’s Suite, Stathes, Rogers, and 
Schlacter made the competition the 
most colorful in many years. Vernon 
Duckett’s contributions covered an 
entire wall, thereby practically creat- 
ing a one-man show, and a good one 
too. We note that Tommy Stathes 
has recovered his water colors, lost 
last year on a scholarship trip to 
Europe. The Public Buildings’ con- 
tribution we thought poorly hung and 
uninteresting, the outstanding exhibit 
being “Jug” Chandler? rendering of 
the National Airport. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs presented some od- 
dities architectural, wherein wrought 
iron grilles were patterned after In- 
dian blankets, and chimneys patterned 
after Totem-poles. RED 





ACTION NOW! 

Our destiny having finally overtaken 
us, may we have the strength to 
clutch its coat-tails! Inexorably the 
encroaching barbarism — has moved 
within even a myope’s vision. If this 
blight of disquietude lays heavy hands 
upon architecture, and it probably 
will, are our offices going into piece- 
meal disintegration? 

To some of us here in Boston it 
seems well to consider two courses, 
both calling for immediate and self- 
less action among the _profession’s 
leaders. Either organize architectural 
groups masters and 
slaves (one sniff of powder makes the 
whole plantation kin), whose efforts 
would be correlated with defense 
drafting of some sort; or establish 


composed of 


specialized training courses for drafts- 
men, who would be absorbed by the 
industries. If the profession is able to 
keep a degree of identity and solidar- 
ity, as uninterruptedly as may be, it 
will do no harm to its private struggle 
for existence. But should the masters 
retire to their baronies, leaving erst- 
(Continued on page 20) 














“HALLOWELL’ 
STEEL STOOLS 





WELDED JOINTS 


insure permanent rigidity 





Old-fashioned wood or riveted stools—still in use in a great many 
drawing rooms—are olten rickety and downright uncomfortable. 
And such poor seating facilities inevitably are reflected in poor 
posture, fatigue and uninspired workmanship. 


But many companies large and small are finding in ‘Hallowell’ Steel 
Stools a lasting yet inexpensive solution of seating problems in 
office or plant. The stool shown at the right is designed especially 
for the draftsman, permits full freedom of movement plus the 
greatest possible comfort. And,full welded construc- 
tion insures lifetimes of wobble-free wear. 
times providing work-producing comfort, this 
Hallowell’ makes a firm foundation for work 
at the board. Details without obligation .. . 
send for them now. 
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Fig. 1266 
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Parking Garage Suggestions 
Found In Radio City’s Use Of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors 


FOR ENTRANCE DOORS 


Kinnear Steel Rol-Top Doors with Kinnear 
Motor Operators are installed at entrances. The 
rugged all-steel door sections are fully glass 
paneled for high visibility and light. Doors 
open upward, out of reach of damage, leaving 
openings entirely clear. They operate rapidly, 
close weather-tight. Red safety lights in lower 


fully open. Kinnear Motor Operators open and 
close doors automatically when activated by air 
pressure created as cars pass over special treadles 
in the driveways. Further safety has been 
achieved by providing for automatic, instanta- 
neous reversal of doors should they touch any 
object in descent. These doors meet every 


panels remain on constantly when doors are not efficiency demand of the modern parking garage. 


FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


Ramp openings on each floor are equipped with 
Kinnear ‘Akbar’ Steel Rolling Fire Doors. 
Though operable for regular daily service, they 
close automatically in case of fire, cutting off 
dangerous drafts and blocking the spread of fire. 
When not in use, these doors remain out of view, 
coiled compactly in neat metal hoods. Although 





operation is quick and positive in emergency, 
their closure is controlled by safety governors 
that tend to eliminate injury to persons or dam- 
age to cars passing underneath. Also, doors can 
be opened after automatic closure, avoiding pos- 
sibility of “trapping” occupants in the building. 
Positive fire guards that are always on the job. 





The two Kinnear applications above are merely 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
1900-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Offices and Agentsin Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 


typical of the completeness with which these 
famous doors meet all types of service or fire 
protection requirements. For the key to every 
door problem in modern commercial and in- 
dustrial planning, send for the new Kinnear 


- 
oo” 
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catalog. Also see Sweet's catalog. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
while employes to drift into industry, 
a future resumption of good going 
would see few veterans about. Recent 
years have been too full of “hire and 
fire’ to warm many hearts. 

Architectural men have two strikes 
on any drafting job, and _ intensive 
training in night classes under in- 
structors from the industries would 
make them quickly useful—and in- 
This is certainly a job 
organized 


creasingly so. 
of co-ordination for the 
profession. Men still employed could 
prepare themselves ahead of readjust- 
ment, and form a valuable reservoir 
of talent which would thus not be 
wasted through lack of foresight. 
Whenever Boston draftsmen 
gather to horse coffee, 
the talk seldom swerves from the one 
great topic of these times. And now 
the last petulant peeps agin “British 
imperialism” are fading, as the peep- 
ers realize how relatively benevolent 
it is and such a useful bulwark against 
Architect Harold 
anent the 
his ambulance; 


over beer or 


the unspeakable. 
Willis has 
ghastly 


written home 
scenes from 
we have no other 


of the profession, that I know about. 


local volunteers 


Housing shows just enough life to 
stall off the coroner, but it has long 
since come to be regarded as an un- 
important source of employment. 
Lovely while it lasts, and fast and 
furious, but when the golden spike is 
driven the last blow sets the skids, 
and out you go. More than one man 
to his disillusionment, 
that un- 
expensive 


has discovered, 
that you really cannot win; 
less you’re serving some 
ideal or expressing an inherent truc- 
ulence, the 
nets more 


long haul at less wages 
and saves wear and tear 
on the nerves. 

The Architectural League of Bos- 
ton held its annual election on May 
16 and placed faith in these officers: 
Robert Reid, 
W. Howard, 


liam Fopiano, treasurer ; 


Lawrence 
vice president; Wi- 
Arthur G. 


secretary 5 


president : 


Manaselian, recording 
Dan Hauser, 
tary. The 
eclipsed 


corresponding  secre- 
officers have already 
administrations, 
in the 
orderly thoroughness of their work. 

On June 4 came the Boston Ar- 
chitectural Club’s election, and joint 
meeting men 
The Club continues to be the 


new 
preceding 
especially the Keach regime, 


between atelier and 


critics. 


only place round Boston where a lad 
of poor or middle circumstances may 
get a good design training within 
reach of his pocketbook. Fortunate, 
that, because midwives have eased a 
sight more talent into the world than 
high-priced obstetricians. 
To continue, Waliam 
and John Alter were among the 
speakers, and Walter Roberts, Jr., a 


Em erson 


member, showed colored slides of 
these New England States. 
Officers elected, or re-elected, 


were Bernard Boisclair as secretary, 
and four directors: Clifford Allbright, 
Russell H. Brown, George S. Satis, 
and Joe di hen, 

A flock of Lamb were 
awarded, Irving Saltsherg making a 
fair catch for the first-year students. 
Two seconds were tied—George H. 
Gray and Ralph LeBlanc — and 
Walter W. Wilkman connected in 
the third, and George Nickerson in 
the fourth year. Wilkman also won 
the Special Student Scholarship Com- 
petition for work at M.I.T., over all 
comers, and gets the heavy sleepers’ 
prize by common consent. The Club’s 
first Prize 


Prizes 


award of its Traveling 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CONTINUOUS TRACK BRACKETS 








Barcol Products include Electric 
Operators ame OkoYola Mr Lite MCT bi 3 
Sales Installati on, and Service by 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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for Strength and Protection 


The vertical track on Barcol OVERdoors is welded to 
a single, continuous, angle bracket running the entire 
length of the track and, in addition, supporting the 
counterbalancing spring unit at its upper end. This 
makes a complete unit assembly, assuring the great- | 
est strength and rigidity. In addition, the continuous | 
bracket covers all moving parts along the door edge, 
thus providing protection of the mechanism and, 
more important, preventing accidental contact. For 
owner Satisfaction, recommend the Barcol OVERdoor. 


ILLINOIS 
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Cross-Section shows... || 


how the roller track is attached to an angle 
bracket which, in turn, is bolted to the wall | 
or door frame. The door support cables run | 
in the space between the bracket and the 
edge of the door. 














Manufactured and Distributed in 
Canada by A. B. Ormsby Co.., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Write for Archi- 
tect's Manual giving all details. 
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An Architect speaks of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 
FOR 
STORE BUILDINGS 


Ely Jacques Kahn, a foremost figure among American architects and designer of 
many store buildings, says, “J Aave always found that my use of oil burning systems 
was a wise choice for store buildings, for they have resulted in efficiency in per- 
formance and economy in operating costs. My recommendations for oil systems are 
fortified by the experienced advice of engineers with whom I have consulted. In 
regard to the Petro Oil Burning System, which I have often used, it has proved 
thoroughly satisfactory to myself and my clients.” 


































In successful store planning, proper heating is as obviously vital to customer comfort as heating economy is vital to 
store profit. A store’s heat demand varies with hour-to-hour fluctuations in volume of store traffic. Wide experience 
proves that Petro oil burning systems meet these variations automatically, with resultant major economies in fuel cost. 
Automatic operation naturally eliminates labor cost. The result is a comfortably heated store that pleases the public, 
with a low heating cost which pleases the management. 


Major contributions to this result are: Petro’s practice of completely engineering each installation ; the mechanical 
excellence of Petro burners; and the reliability and efficiency of the Thermal Viscosity System for proper combus- 
tion of the heaviest and cheapest fuel oils. 


Using pre-heated No. 6 (Bunker C) fuel oil, the Thermal Viscosity System insures reliably automatic operation in: 
(a) “Cold starts”; (b) Fuel pumping—with integral pump; (c) Instant meeting of load fluctuations; and, (d) 
Literally and wholly automatic control of the supply of oil to the burner at flow-rate and temperature correct for 
maximum combustion efficiency. 


Unless a burner or system includes all four of these operating characteristics and 
performs them properly with pre-heated fuel oils, it would be an obvious misnomer 
to call it “automatic.” 

Petro Industrial Burners for Automatic operation (with pre-heated No. 6, or 
No. 5 and lighter oils) are available in seven sizes, Models W2Y% to W8 
inclusive. Each burner is a self contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, 
rotary cup atomizer and interlocked air and oil adjustments. The illustration 
shows how soundly this burner is designed. 


CAPACITIES: to 100 gal. per hr.—336 boiler h.p.— 
47,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 


Semi-automatic and Manually controlled Model W burners and “Mechanical 
type” units are also available to meet circumstances which do not require 





a utomatic operation. 


Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. The Petro 
Industrial Equipment Catalog will be sent promptly on request. 


ETR 


for Stores 











PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD —Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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(Continued from page 20) 
sent Horace G. Bradt and George 
P,. Jank, southwards, May 27, in a 
third-hand automobile, to inspect 
buildings from here to Georgia. 

In May the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, under Regional 
Director Frank Chouteau Brown and 
Supervisor Lewis M. Lawrence, held 
an exhibition of its good work. All 
visitors were given a decorative map 
of Massachusetts showing high spots 
among historic buildings, and a com- 
plete catalogue of the Survey’s large 
achievements. 

An interesting slant on carpenters’ 
pants came to light recently. It seems 
they are so freighted with metallic 
objects—chiefly nails (wire, finishing, 
casing, flooring, roofing, shingle, cut, 


ible amount. When the man in them 
divests himself at day’s end, the pants 
crash to earth and for a minute the An Exhibition 









COPPER PROTECTION 
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AT ONE FIFTH 
THE COST OF 
SHEET COPPER. 












COPPER ARMORED Py 


SiSALKRAFT & 


Wite e ¢ ¢ For a sample and full details. The | 
enduring protection of copper — as easily applied 
as paper — and priced in reach of EVERY builder. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago @® New York @ San Francisco 




















and spikes )—as to weigh an incred- The National Academy of Design (c.1863), designed by Peter Wright 
NEW YORK GOTAIC who assembled the material. To him 


a Pee we shall for some time remain in- 


divested carpenter is in a dust cloud. Gothic” at the Museum of the City debted for this excellent glimpse of 
This fact may be of little moment of New York, on view throughout a great Architectural Movement in a 
but it suggests the simile, “fell like a the summer, is the result of extensive great Age led by some great Person- 
carpenter’s pants,” which might well research, rare scholarship, and careful alities. It teaches us to be proud of 
supplant other time-worn expressions selection on the part of John Walden our Culture in the XIX Century. 
to the same effect. LEON KEACH Myer, Esq., the Assistant Director, (Continued on page 24) 





gives Color and Life to 
exterior masonry surfaces! 


Mural-tone Masonry Paint is a weather-resisting and 
a non-fading decorative medium that puts the finishing 
touch of color on exterior masonry. It is made in eight 
standard colors and white, for use on new and old exte- 
rior and interior masonry surfaces of all types. Quickly 

..and easily applied, one coat is generally sufficient. It 
dries rapidly and will not chalk, rub off or discolor. It can 
be applied to new masonry as quickly as 72 hours after 
construction. In addition to being decorative, it is a 
highly efficient protective coating. Please write for color 


cards and complete information. 


THE MURALO COMPANY, INC. "*:ss2°° 


572 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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For equipment that answers 
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FOR THE FINEST RADIATOR HEAT 


G-E Oil Furnaces (for steam, hot water 
or vapor); compact, high heat transfer 
rate and low water content offer quick 
steaming—unusually economical in 
operation. Year *round domestic hot 
water coil optional. Also acomplete line 
of G-E GAS FURNACES 
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“PACKAGED WEATHER” FOR STORES 
G-E Unit Air Conditioners for low- 


costair conditioning in shops, restaurants, 
offices, etc. Available in a complete 
range of sizes. Low in cost. Easily in- 
stalled, little or no duct work needed. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
HEATING...AIR CONDITIONING...COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


tok ¥ £226 





In the San Fernando Valley, Cal., are the new 
Walt Disney Studios...the world’s first completely 
air conditioned studio city. General Electric air 
conditioning not only aids the comfort 2nd health 
of all Disney people but is important also for 
certain processes in creating films. In winter, 
heat is provided through the same G-E system. 

This Disney Studio-City installation is still 
another indication that no matter what your heat- 
ing or cooling needs, G-E has the right equip- 
ment. For details on the complete G-E lines, see 
Sweet’s =. or write General Electric Company, 


Division 190-450, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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FOR CONDITIONED WARM AIR HEAT 


G-E Winter Air Conditioners (oil or 
gas fired) circulate warm, clean, mois- 





tened air from one compact unit. Highly 
efficient in operation. Adding a single 
switch, offers the advantages of air circu- 
lation in summer. Coolirg equipment 
can be added. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR HOMES 


Compact G-E Units for cooling a 
single room, a group of rooms, or for 
conditioning the whole house. And for 
attic ventilation, inexpensive G-E Air 
Circulators, which are ideal for 
small houses! 











(Continued from page 22) 

In its entirety, the Gothic Revival 
has never been presented with any- 
thing like the comprehensiveness 
achieved in this Exhibition. Likewise, 
the Gothic Revival has never been 
properly understood as representing 
one of the most important phases in 
the history of American Architecture, 
or properly appreciated for having 
settled a large amount of beauty over 
the land. 

This Exhibition may be roughly 
divided into three parts, like the 
Gothic Revival itself, which it illus- 
trates. The first part, dating roughly 
from 1800 to 1830, with 
Romanticism as it spread in succes- 


deals 


sive waves to these shores from Eng- 
land and the Continent, bearing a 
taste and nostalgia for Medievalism. 
The second part, dating roughly from 
1830 to 1870, deals with Revivalism 
proper, as it crystallized into a power- 
ful and puristic Movement, carrying 
the banner of Ecclesiasticism bravely 
before it. The third part, dating 
roughly from 1870 to 1900, deals 
with Archaeology as it assumed a 
doctrinary air, stoutly supported by 
the ubiquitous photograph album and 


by foreign travel in order to sketch 
“bits.” All three champion 
Eclecticism—with delicacy at first, 
then with a purpose, and finally for 
the sheer joy and shamelessness of it. 

In the first group, one should note 
the early attempt to substitute the 
pointed arch for the round, the clus- 
tered pier for the pillar, and Gothic- 
esque motifs of decoration for Classi- 
cal. These details accomplished the 
transition from the Neo-Classic style 
to the Revivalist Gothic with consid- 
erable grace and no hard feelings. 
Anyone owning a copy of Batty 
Langley’s ‘‘Builder’s Jewel or 
Youth’s Instructor and Workman’s 
Remembrancer” could do almost as 
well as Josiah Brady when remodel- 
ling Old Trinity Church. 

In the second group, one should 


parts 


note the often successful attempt to 
“revive” the Gothic system of build- 
ing, with telling effect. Fortified by 
copies of Pugin, Britton, Lereux, and 
Ruskin, the mid-century architects 
provided the Faithful of both New 
York and Brooklyn with an aston- 
ishingly good array of liturgical edi- 
fices. Upjohn, Lafever, and the Ren- 
wicks excelled in the English Parish 








Church style; Eidlitz and Wight 
read Ruskin and indulged in pleasing 
polychromy; while Town and Davis 
inaugurated the vogue for Academic 
Gothic in America. 

In the third group, all the more 
obvious tricks and mannerisms of the 
great Gothic builders came to light 
in strikingly familiar forms, so that 
one is forced to name the source of 
this or that motif “out loud,” in or- 
der to disprove any ignorance! 

Over this doctrine of correctness in 
small things, Richard Morris Hunt 
reigned with benevolence, being up- 
held the while by E. T. and W. A. 
Potter, Ware and Van Brunt, Vaux, 
Withers, R. H. Robertson, Heins 
and La Forge, Clinton and Russell 
and many others. 

It would not be fitting to close 
any remarks upon the Gothic Revival 
in American Architecture without at 
least passing mention of its present 
doyen, Ralph Adams Cram, Esgqre. 
At this juncture, Gothicism passes 
“Beyond Architecture” into the realm 
of pure mysticism wherein the House 
of Worship becomes, like the Clois- 
ters, a Museum of Medievalism. 
ROGER HALE NEWTON 














After all— 


Radiators 


of them have been installed. 


There must be a reason. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Dept. K 


Are Slenderized 


Any Better Than Others? 


Let’s not do any fancy bragging, or 
loud claiming. Let’s look at the facts. 


In a few short years over 2,000 miles 


That’s more miles by a hundred or so, 
than it is from New York to Denver. 4 


See Sweet’s. See for yourself. 


BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Zanesville, Ohio 
Dept. K 
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Control for Double Acting Doors in Houses 


Smoother, quieter, safer, more positive control of the 
double acting doors in the kitchen 
area is supplied by this new LCN Overhead Concealed 
Closer, No. 422. Full rack-and-pinion action both ways. 
Centers door without 
slaps. No cutting of floors. Simple to install and adjust. 
For details send for folder 339. Norton Lasier Company, 
466 W. Superior St. * Chicago, Illinois. (Makers of LCN 
concealed and surface door closers in 86 types and sizes.) 











pantry—dining room 


flapping. No danger of sudden 
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THE THEESHING PFPEGoEr 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


ELI BENEDICT, 4.1.A., of South 
Orange, New Jersey, expresses suc- 
cinctly an appreciation of the critical 
writing of Talbot F. Hamlin that 1s 
frequently the subject of commenda- 
tory letters from our readers 


I Have long desired to send you a 
few words of commendation for the 
articles by Talbot Hamlin in your 
excellent magazine. I studied archi- 
tecture under his father, the late 
Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, and am 
therefore no novice about architec- 
tural writing. The elder Hamlin was 
a particularly clear-headed man, but 
I think Talbot goes him one better. 
All the criticisms you publish by Tal- 
bot Hamlin are remarkable for their 
observation and penetration; they see 
things I would overlook, and are in- 
structive to me in every way. His 
command of English is powerful in 
putting his critical ideas over. All you 
print from Hamlin’s pen is good; the 
more the better. 


In answer to our recently published 
review of his new book, “Design 
This Day’ WALTER DORWIN 
TEAGUE, eminent Industrial De- 
signer, of New York, had the fol- 
lowing comments to make to us and 
our reviewer, Karl Oberteuffer 


I am convinced that all people criti- 
cized should have a chance at rebut- 
tal—that authors, painters, 
even architects, should talk back to 
the gentlemen who glibly discuss their 
work in print. This is not so much 
for the benefit of the criticized but is 
for the stimulation of the critics. If 
they know that they are to be held to 
account for their statements, their 
frequently slovenly work might be 
done with more care. 

For instance, there is Mr. Ober- 


actors, 
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teuffer who reviewed my book, “De- 
sign This Day,” in your May issue. 
I take no exception to Mr. Ober- 
teuffer’s judgments which are gen- 
erous enough and his own affair be- 
sides. But I must protest against rank 
misquotation. He says, “Mr. Teague, 
like all modern design crusaders, 
seems to think that bad taste is in- 
herent in man.” Mr. QOberteuffer 
goes on then to say that we should all 
concern ourselves with curing “the 
bad taste of the public” through edu- 
cation—the emphasis is his. 

If Mr. Oberteuffer had read only 
so much as the first chapter of my 
book with attention, he 
would have known that I believe ex- 
actly the opposite of his statement. I 


reasonable 


say in the clearest possible language 
—at least the clearest of which I am 
capable—that the taste of men is in- 
herently good and that this is evi- 
denced in any quantity of primitive 
art and simple unspoiled design. I be- 
lieve too that education is the cause 
of the bad taste which is prevalent in 
certain phases of contemporary life. 
Education is no better than the 
educator and it is just as easy to dis- 
tort as to strengthen the naturally 
right impulses of the ordinary man or 
woman. False education is responsible 
for our confused popular judgments 
of design in architecture and interior 
furnishings, for instance. The absence 
of false education is responsible for 
the good taste dominant in the fields 
of mechanical equipment, mechanical 
appliances and most engineering de- 
sign. See page 62, among others. 


An appreciation of these truths is 
so basically important, if we are to get 
anywhere with the reconstruction of 
our environment, that I think you 
should allow me the space this letter 
will require to correct Mr. Ober- 
teuffer’s total misstatement. 
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About the time LEE VAN 
SCOY OC, Chicago Architect, wrote 
the letter below, the A.1.A. was con- 
sidering its many problems at the an- 
nual convention at Louisville — in- 
cluding the imroads by non-profes- 
sional competitors 


Tue following is observation which 
may be 
rather than criticism. 

Why did not the Institute have 
something to say or do before the 
book “Public Buildings” 
lished f 

Your Pencit Points portfolio on 
Old Kentucky architecture is appro- 
priate for the convention. May they, 


considered as suggestion 


was pub- 


however, consider the following con- 
versation heard recently: 

“Tn our town the real estate man 
builds the houses. The government 
helps him, F.H.A. you know.” 

“What about the architect?” 

“Who? The architect! Oh, he 
draws the plans for the real estate 
man.” 


Since clearer understandin g of the 
S d 

objectives of Pratt Institute’s “Archi- 

tectural Clinic? has j 


silence adverse critics, it 1s interesting 


gone far to 


to note promise of another such ven- 
ture, outlined here by L. L. WOOD- 
WORTH, President of Ann Arbor 
Society of Architects. ( Reprinted 
from the Michigan Bulletin) 


For several years there have been 
frequent discussions among the mem- 
bers of the Ann Arbor Society as to 
ways and means of providing a lim- 
ited architectural service available to 
prospective home owners wishing to 
build a small home. 

At a recent meeting it was sug- 
gested that providing a limited service 
could be combined with a scheme 



















whereby upper classmen or graduate 
students in the College of Architec- 
ture could obtain first hand practical 
experience. Out of this has grown the 
idea which is here briefly outlined. 
A graduate student in a college of 
architecture requires several years of 
practice in architectural offices before 
he is competent to practice architec- 
ture independently. This means that 
the architectural firms for which he 
works have to assume much respon- 
sibility in helping him learn how to 
coordinate and apply the knowledge 
and skill he has acquired in college. 
The pressure of business makes it very 
difficult for the practicing architect to 
supervise this continued education. 


It is therefore proposed that an 
Architectural Student Clinic or Bu- 
reau be established which would give 
the student contact with real prob- 
lems as is the case with medical and 
dental students. 


This architectural clinic could be 
an undergraduate University course 
in which the student would act in the 
capacity of architect for small house 
projects under the guidance of regis- 
tered architects on the university staff 
and those in local practice. ‘These 
projects would be confined to houses 
costing no more than $6,000.00 
which the practicing architect cannot 
handle at a profit. 

Aside from college credit, the stu- 
dent would receive no compensation 
for his work, however a small charge 
would be made to cover expenses in 
a manner similar to that followed in 


the Medical or Dental Colleges. 


It is proposed to supplant as much 
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as possible the services now obtained 
haphazardly from speculative builders 
and lumber yards. Limited to small 
houses only, the Ann Arbor Society 
does not feel that University sponsor- 
ship would in any sense be competing 
with the architect in private practice. 
It would not only be a desirable con- 
tribution to the community at large 
but an effective means of emphasiz- 
ing professional leadership in a field 
now largely dominated by those with- 
out professional training. 


* * * 


Instructions for making a simple, one- 
piece Ellipsograph are sent us by 
JOHN P. BOWLES, of West 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., who 
devised this simple draftsman’s aid. 
He makes a ruler of stiff paper with 
distance between foci of semi-circular 
ends equal to half the sum of the 
axes of the prescribed ellipse. The 
diagram shows how a pencil point can 
be inserted on the ruler’s axis to de- 
scribe a quadrant. Such rulers could 
be made adjustable and permanent. 


(Copyright, July, 1940, by John P. Bowles) 


* 


It is a good sign that students wish to take a position relative to the problems of our profes- 
ston through question and answer. It can be of great practical use for the individual. But over 
and above that it can also be of genuine significance for the future development of archi- 
tecture. We all know that each generation has its own special questions and that it has always 
been their own task to answer them aright. Everything depends upon how ser iously these 
questions are formulated and how clearly they are answered. Therefore it is to be hoped 
that these questions will probe deeper and deeper and will always be directed more and more 
toward the essence of things—ve must get at the kernel of the truth. Questions concerning 
the essence of things are the only real questions. For the answer which a generation finds 
to these questions determines its contribution to the development of architecture. 


Frank Lioyp WricurT visited 


Williamsburg—and was not pleased. 
He does not find himself en rapport 
with the great inorganic buildings of 
the European Renaissance. Must we 
students, who consider ourselves 
Modern, take a similarly bilious at- 


L. 


MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Director, Armour Institute 
Department of Architecture 


titude towards our own historic past? 

If Medieval towers and Renais- 
sance squares give us an emotional 
kick, let us realize one fact clearly. 
These buildings are in many cases 
neither functional nor organic. Their 
gsthetically successful builders dis- 
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regarded much of the dogma that 
governs our Modern design — and 
criticism. Why then should we take 
Functionalism so seriously? If the 
philosophical background of Modern 


has no universal truth whatever, why 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The illustration shows how 
putty on the outside covers the 


metal frame almost completely. 
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A typical Mesker horizontal 
pivoted steel sash, designed 
espectally for outside putty 


lazing. 








Peay £9.44 


40 offic 


That’s why MESKER offers 
you Pivoted Steel Sash 


OUTSIDE PUTTY GLAZED 


.- for Special Building Conditions! 


Owners of modern factory buildings appreciate windows that are glazed on the 
outside. They realize that the elimination of inside putty adds vastly to the 
appearance of the office portion...and proves to be much more efficient...since 
replacing window panes from the outside does not disturb busy employees or 
endanger costly furniture. 

In addition, outside glazing is easy, convenient and inexpensive ...and prevents 
accidents due to climbing over desks, work benches and other equipment. 
Wherever your design calls for horizontal pivoted or commercial projected steel 
windows add these important words to your specifications ...“SASH SHALL 
BE GLAZED FROM THE OUTSIDE”... thus giving your client the superior 


advantages and added attractiveness of outside glazing. 
See the 24-page Mesker catalog in Sweet’s 1940 Architectural Files, section 15-15 


MESKER BROTHERS © 424 SOUTH 7th STREET+ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Windows... Steel Windows with Wrought Iron Sills and All Steel Windows 


SINCE 1879 


INDUSTRIAL 


CASEMENT 
WINDOWS DOORS 
x CY a 
MONUMENTAL METAL 
WINDOWS apa alain SCREENS 
nm 424 SOUTH 7th STREET > 
INDUSTRIAL ST. LOUIS, MO. DETENTION 


WINDOWS WINDOWS 








cannot we then be more wayward! 

To thesé questions there are many 
answers. I propose one too little em- 
phasized. 

To establish a pleasant architec- 
tural environment two things are es- 
sential: all structures (churches, fill- 
ing stations, or hot dog stands) must 
meet a certain standard of taste; and 
these buildings must be harmonious 
with each other—visually and intel- 
lectually. 

Every great style before the Nine- 
teenth Century fulfilled these two 
conditions. No recent revival has had 
a chance of accomplishing these 
primary architectural aims. We can 
build Classical banks, but not Classi- 
cal cities; and so, as “taste” improves, 
the deterioration of town and high- 
way accelerates. 

It must be remembered that only 
a limited percentage of construction 
is architect-designed. A much smaller 
percentage is under the control of 
men of originality and taste. What 
we need, therefore, is a standard of 
taste —a standard at once academic 
and indigenous. 

The closest approach to an in- 
digenous standard today is the Co!o- 
nial tradition of wood construction. 
It is inapplicable to commercial struc- 
tures. Even in the rural residential 
field it has been contaminated by lack 
of understanding, new client de- 
mands, current fire laws. 

We have a new style which can 
become universally applicable. For 
this purpose it must be functional 
enough to fulfill all current pro- 
grams. The cost difference between 
enclosing space in the cheapest pos- 
sible way and enclosing space in the 
manner of the style must be cut to 
the minimum. And so, for us, the 
rational philosophy of Modern is, if 
not a universal, at least a pragmatic 
truth, 

All important past 
“functional enough.” That is, they 
built in quantity sufficient to set a 
stamp upon an age. Our enjoyment 
of them, therefore, needs no intel- 
lectual justification. But our modern 
functional architecture must become 
perhaps even more hard-headed to be 
“functional same 
sense. Otherwise Modern may _ be- 
come just another in the recent series 
of architectural fashions — pleasant 
perhaps, but meaningless—a powder- 
puff for zsthetics. 


styles were 


enough” in the 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, III 
Harvard University 


The letter which follows was written 
in the early days of the war, before 
Vivian was called from his university 
classes for emergency war service. 


Tue architectural student from the 
States visiting this country would 
agree, I feel sure, that we have here 
a pretty good range of work in any 
section of activity under the heading 
of Art and Architecture. The student 
with an enthusiasm for the complex- 
ities of building construction on a 
large scale, for example, has plenty of 
material to examine in and around 
our big cities, for the appreciation of 
our solutions to various prob!ems. 

But though it is by no means a 
new idea, I suggest that the student 
should go further than this, and 
should cultivate an interest in the 
architectural output of past centuries, 
whatever his views on the part Tradi- 
tion should play in the training of the 
20th Century architect. 

In England we have an architec- 
tural inheritance of which any na- 
tion would be proud. While the visit- 
ing student is conscious of the equality 
that exists between progress in the 
modern arts here and on your side, 
let him be aware that in England he 
is surrounded by a treasure which is 
peculiar to this country alone, which 
is unique. It is not a hidden treasure, 
it is a scattered one, the gems of 
which can be found in any county. 
One may say that the gems lie thick- 
est in cities such as Bath and London, 
to mention two places. But in the 
tiniest village stands the parish church, 
of great beauty very often, which is 
counted not the least of these jewels. 
Our hostel system is very good: a 
fine holiday can be spent in the coun- 
tryside in the discovery of village 
churches alone. There is great pleas- 
ure in “dating” churches from the 
examination of the fabric, from the 
tombs and monuments, and_ the 
quaint, archaic inscriptions on the 
walls. There is a thrill to be obtained 
from climbing up the narrow wind- 
ing stairway to the belfry, and look- 
ing out upon hedged fields below. 

As Mr. Greening Lamborn puts 
it, “To be insensible to the mute ap- 
peal of a building so rich in human 
pathos is to lose an emotional stimu- 
lus, to forgo a spiritual experience, 
and to neglect an opportunity to en- 
rich our own personalities by devel- 
oping our powers of imaginative 
sympathy.” 

Our national monuments are far 
from disregarded by the American 
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visitor—in fact, to pay a visit to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and to Westminster 
Abbey seems to be the self-imposed 
task of every new arrival in London 
—but the aim of this letter will have 
been achieved if your interest has been 
aroused in what is actually of great 
importance to the background of 
English national life. 

JOHN J. VIVIAN 

London University 


Iv sEEMs every field of science and 
mechanics is rushing in an intense 
and hurried effort to better and more 
perfectly design all equipment to fit 
its particular function, whether it be 
a pin or an airplane. This action, I 
believe, is natural for our modern 
youth and is accepted enthusiastically 
by the general public. But what are 
the majority of our architects, de- 
signers, and contractors doing in the 
design of small homes? As far as I 
can see, practically nothing. 

The use of materials and their 
quality may be somewhat different 
from what was used by our ancestors, 
but the appearance remains basically 
the same even down to the cabinet 
detail. 

Are the designers in architecture 
in a groove and afraid to reach out 
for something new because they are 
unwilling to risk a slight contrary re- 
action of the public? How can the 
home buyers become educated to the 
fact that design should be controlled 
by function if the architects them- 
selves are desirous to continue to 
grasp unto that which others have 
designed before them. Let’s have a 
mind of our own and design for the 
world of today. 

In each Pencit Pornts I look for 
more good present-day small home 
designs, but to find them is more the 
exception than the rule. Why should 
we absorb ourselves with “Cape 
Cod,” “English Colonial,” ‘Dutch 
Colonial,” etc.? Whether it shall be 
called modern or functional design 
let us do that which is good. 

PHILLIP AKERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Frank y, I’m becoming just a little 
tired of having people say to me, “So 
you’re studying city planning, eh? 
Well now, isn’t that interesting, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Equipment not only serves faithfully and well in residences, 
commercial and industrial buildings; it is specified when depend- 
able products are needed afloat— as on the sumptuous S.S. 
Admiral. With thousands of happy excursionists aboard each 
day, perfect functioning of light and power must be assured. 


It is fully as essential that homes, offices, stores and factories 
be equally protected. And because ¢# Products are built better 
than necessary many architects, engineers and contractors 
choose them for the job. Designed and built by men of long expe- 
rience, they render service far beyond their cost. First costs are 
reasonable — maintenance is negligible. 


Call on the Nearest Sales-Engineer 


for detailed information and estimates. By long training he is 
equipped to serve you — and without obligation. If you don’t 
know his name, write us. 


There is a Wholesaler Near You 


who carries many ( items in stock, ready for quick delivery. 
We'll gladly tell you where to find him. .. . Frank Adam Electric 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 











(pause) oh, by the way, just what is 
planning anyway?” How would you 
feel if someone asked what the mean- 
ing of architecture was? 

We all know that planning in one 
form or another is an essential part 
of our lives. ‘Taking out an insurance 
premium, having a baby, building a 
house, or formulating a park pro- 
gram; all these will have a better 
chance of survival if we do a bit of 
looking ahead and are “choosy”’ with 
the methods taken. The design of a 
man’s home, his place of work, rec- 
reation, schooling, etc., is truly a vital 
part of his well-being, but this is far 
from being the whole story. 

Let’s take the example of a com- 
fortable home in a decaying neighbor- 
hood. A filling station has opened up 
on the corner and the big house next 
door is now being run as a boarding 
house. The children like the candy 
store beside the filling station, but a 
pretty tough crowd hangs around 
there and only last week Johnny 
came home displaying a black eye and 
a new barrage of foul language. 
Daughter doesn’t like to walk home 
from the Young People’s Club at 
night since that smart alec got fresh 
with her. Many of their friends have 
left this part of town and the new 
neighbors aren’t as pleasant as they 
might be. The family is faced with 
putting up with a condition that be- 
comes ever less desirable or moving to 
another location. As a matter of fact, 
Father went to his real estate friend 
to see about selling the place and was 
alarmed to hear that he _ probably 
couldn’t get more than half of what 
he refused to sell it for six years ago. 
This family is in real trouble and it’s 
not because of termites or a leaky 
roof, for the house is in A-1 condi- 
tion. The protection of a home, or 
any other kind of desirable building, 
depends just as much on control of 
the environment as upon the founda- 
tions. 

But what has this to do with archi- 
tecture? The job of designing and 
building doesn’t extend to holding a 
protective wing over the neighbor- 
hood in which the building is located. 
That is up to somebody else, perhaps 
real estate or landowner groups. And 
besides there is a perfectly good zon- 
ing ordinance. If» he’s lucky your 
client may have a zoning ordinance, 
but he is of the favored few if he has 
any real protection from it. Adequate 
zoning requires thorough analysis, 
planning, and good administration, 


and not a pigeon-holed law supported 
only by skyhooks. It has been esti- 
mated by Mr. Orton of the New 
York City Planning Commission that 
one-tenth of one per cent of the 
country’s cities, counties, towns, and 
townships have anything that ap- 
proaches adequate planning facilities, 
i.e. adequate protection for Mr. 
Homeowner, your client. 
Architecture requires thinking in 
terms of design for personal human 
use and not in terms of mannerisms 
of the past. City planning thinks in 
terms of collective human use and is 
no longer confined to the monu- 
mental public works and axial park- 
ways of the “city beautiful” school of 
thought. Both must be tuned to the 
needs of the human being, either 
singly or in groups. Only the scale of 
operations is different; the function is 
the same. It has been said in this 
column that architecture must not 
suffer by an excess of engineering 
training but there is one type of en- 
gineering that we need badly: we 
must come to understand the struc- 
ture of people living together in com- 
munities ——- what are the points of 
greatest stress and how can we brace 
against them? Planning for the 
future in broad terms of area and 
activity is one answer to this and it is 
high time that architects and planners 
got together to further this cause of 
better living-use. Won’t you then, as 
future architects, join the ball game 
by getting better acquainted with 
what the planners do and whereof 
we speak! 
ROBERT S. RUSSELL 
Planning and Housing Division 
Columbia University 


One will hardly deny that many 
people, after a veneer of culture, in 
time revert to type. One also will not 
deny that Architecture has, time and 
again, reverted to some particular 
period or another. It is remarkable 
to see how far back much contempo- 
rary planning has gone. 

Many thousand years ago, a single 
cavity served as shelter for a family. 
Even Architecture, in its incipiency, 
assumed the proportions of no more 
than a single room — which served 
as living room, dining room, and bed- 
room. Through ages of further civil- 
ization and development in Architec- 
ture, however, such mode of living 
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came to be considered plain and 
vulgar. Not too long ago, the domes- 
tic plan of a house afforded great 
privacy. Particular people demanded 
a house in which they could live with 
privacy and dignity. They demanded 
a room, for instance, where they 
could dine and enjoy undisturbed 
conversation. This was a_ specific 
room, not just the corner of some 
other room which also included wait- 
ing guests, or some salesman on a 
particular mission. 

Today we have reverted far, far 
back, to the time when one entered, 
ate, and lived in the same room— 
not to forget sleeping there, too. One 
grants that low-cost housing _ has 
made it possible for some people to 
have livable homes by combining the 
functions of several rooms into one. 
Regrettably, contemporary planning 
has not confined this characteristic to 
low-cost housing. Houses in every 
price range have this open plan, 
where one end is the living room, the 
other end the dining room, and the 
circulation to the upstairs and the 
front door are frequently incorpo- 
rated, too. 

It is natural to want privacy. Only 
crowded conditions and economy 
force the “circus arrangement” on 
people. Under these conditions and 
in apartment life it is understandable. 
One appreciates these facts. But why 
must this “circus plan” penetrate the 
characteristic arrangement of  so- 
called modern planning? One does 
not insist that planning confine itself 
entirely to the usual geometric squares 
and rectangles, isolated on one side 
or the other of a hall and called “iv- 
” “dining room,” etc. 

If civilization has demanded this 
change, rather than the _ potential 
modern architect forcing it on the 
people, why has not civilization de- 
manded not only that the kitchen, 
dining room, living room, and _ hall 
be one, but also that the bedroom, 
bathroom and dressing room be one 
and communal. If we are going to 
revert and “get cozy,” let’s do it 
right! If not, then let’s plan with a 
freedom and functional approach but 
still preserve privacy wherein people 
can enter a house and go to the part 
they desire without interrupting a 
meal or living room conversation; 
where they can dine in quiet, and in 
general live with privacy and dignity 
becoming particular people. 


ing room, 


PAUL PIPPIN 
Columbia University 
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From now on, the first concern of every 
American must be the development of ade- 
quate national defense — against enemies 
without and within our borders. For the 
moment, at least, we will have to push into 
the background our divergencies of opinion 
between political, racial, religious, economic, 
or occupational groups. Important as these 
honest differences may have seemed, all our 
interests must now be merged into our great 
common transcendent interest, as Americans, 
in the preservation of our country and its 
liberties. If we haven’t the sense and forti- 
tude to recognize this, we are either not 
truly Americans at heart or we have, as the 
dictators have stated, become decadent and 
undeserving of survival. While we disagree 
with their assertion, we must recognize that 
it is already being put to the test. 

It is a test of our ability to proceed with 
orderly speed to organize our industrial pro- 
duction to turn out munitions of modern 
war on a vastly increased scale. It will try 
whether the free American people can vol- 
untarily cast aside individual selfishness to 
a sufficient degree to compete successfully 
with the state-enforced selflessness of the 
regimented totalitarians in a race for arms 
supremacy. It will call for every bit of 
physical effort, brain power, and spiritual 
force we can muster. It will not be easy. 
Cooperation, as an American trait, is rivalled 
by Competition. 

People have nodded wisely and said ““Mod- 
between whole 


fought 


warfare is 
peoples” so many times that the meaning of 


ern 


the words has been lost among their sounds. 
Now we are face to face with the horrible 
fact. We have seen France crushed, largely 
because her people were divided and failed 
to prepare with their whole strength. Be- 
fore these words appear in print, England 
may be on the way to a similar fate for 
similar reasons. The time is too short, per- 
haps, for us. We will have to compensate 
for its brevity by doubling our intensity. 

Architects are technicians in the field of 
building. They can plan and design for 
rapid and efficient construction. The country 
will be needing their services in adding to 


the existing industrial plant. Industrial 
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housing will have to be built, with all com- 
munity facilities. Protected airports will 
have to be designed. Hospitals and Concen- 
tration Camps will possibly be needed. 
With commendable foresight, President 
Bergstrom of the A.I.A. appointed last Jan- 
uary a Preparedness Committee. This com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Stephen 
I’, Voorhees of New York, is at this mo- 
ment conducting a census of the architec- 
tural profession with a view to accumulating 
in Washington an accurate and up-to-date 
catalogue of available talent experienced in 
all special types of building design likely to 
be encountered. Every one of the 14,000 
architects addressed should respond to the 
questionnaire. It is the first step towards 
systematic organization. 

At this writing, no general plan for imple- 
menting the national effort has been made 
public. Presumably, such a plan has not been 
completely formulated. It is inconceivable 
that it is not, however, being rapidly devel- 
oped. In due course it will be made known 
and put into effect. Our national leaders are 
fully aware of the emergency. We have no 
other sensible course than to trust them and 
to unite behind them. 

In the meanwhile, we owe it to our country 
to set ourselves in readiness to act when 
called upon. We can use the time that re- 
mains to increase and perfect our technical 
knowledge of the types of buildings likely 
to be needed. As to our general skills and 
abilities as architects to plan and direct the 
execution of construction, the profession at 
large has what it takes. 

There is one danger, which must be guarded 
against by the professional leaders now in 
contact with Washington. It is that in the 
current scramble of individual well-organ- 
ized entrepreneurs to get, as they think, their 
cut of pie, the profession as a whole will be 
shouldered aside, as it was in England, in 
favor of other building agencies more im- 
pressive as business men but less under- 
standing of the broader implications of de- 
sign and hence less truly efficient. A heavy 
responsibility lies upon Mr. Bergstrom, Mr. 
Voorhees, and their associates to see that it 


does not happen here. K. R. 



















































The proper relation of architectural drawings to the architecture they repre- 
sent has long been a subject for active discussion among architectural men. 
That the architectural presentation drawing serves a highly useful purpose 
is hardly to be successfully denied. The development and continued exist- 
ence of a substantial number of specialists in the field of rendering is im 
itself evidence of the utility to the architect of the graphic method of vts- 
ualizing projected designs, both for himself and for his client. 


Yet there continues to be some controversy, mainly centered about the ques- 

tion of truth. Drawings can be highly deceptive. Some architects, aware of 

this danger, have sought to escape from it by turning to the model. Others, . 
who have decided to be concerned more with how their buildings work than 

with how they look, have adopted a diagrammatic form of delineation and 

regard with scorn the “pretty picture” school of visualization. 


All are pretty much agreed that the drawing should tell the truth—but 
what kind of truth, and how much? Is the literal truth about the projected 
assemblage of sticks and stones enough or should there be added, so far 
as the delineator is able, some expression of the spiritual quality, a sugges- 
tion of the designer's aspiration towards a beauty born in his mind, possibly 
not to be quite reached in the execution of the building itself? Once having 
departed from the strict literal truth, is it possible to check further de- 


partures, motivated by less noble intentions? Clients are notoriously scarce 5 


& 


d 
and elusive these days. How far may an architect stretch his conscience 
under the urge to persuade or retain a client’s interest through the admitted 
power of brilliant draftsmanship? These are questions to be asked of him- 
self by the delineator as he approaches his task and by the architect of him- 
self as he commissions the drawing to be made—questions which require for 
thew proper answer a high degree of essential honesty. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that the successful men in this field are men of high character who 
take their responsibilities to society most seriously. 


On the following pages will be found a selection of drawings, made by 
many different men for many different architects. They constitute a sort of 
rough cross section of the present state of the art of architectural delineation 
in America. Some of the men represented have been leaders in the field for 
many years; some are not so well known. The drawings speak more 
eloquently than words of each man’s attitude towards his work and of the 
degree of skill he possesses. It is our hope that they will be collectively of 
use and inspiration. Each reader will of course draw his own lesson from 
them. 


To devote this much space at this time to a subject far removed from the 
hateful realities of war and the preparations against war, may be criticised 
as “fiddling while Rome burns.” Perhaps we are guilty of taking one last 
grateful look over our shoulder at some of the things architectural men 
have loved and enjoyed before we turn to the consideration of the stern 
necessities of the months to come. While we pledge ourselves, however, to 
the performance of our duty henceforward of disseminating among archi- 
tects all essential technical information that we can obtain to help them in 
the tremendous job that lies ahead, we are perhaps symbolizing here our 





desire and intention to provide at the same time some anchors to the arts 






of peace. We shall be needing such anchors. 
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What is the use of making architectural 
renderings? What zs an architectural render- 
ing? Pencit Pornts, in raising such ques- 
tions, has asked for some personal opin- 
ions. With today’s emphasis on types of 
construction which were formerly not called 
“architectural” — e.g., airways, highways, 
shipyards, industrial plants—the very term 
“architectural rendering” may seem, at the 
moment, inadequate. However, what ap- 
plied to visualizing an Empire State build- 
ing, still applies to visualizing a LaGuardia 
airport, an East River Drive, a new dry- 
dock, or a proposed munitions plant; the 
term will serve for the present discussion. 

It seems to me that an architectural render- 
ing 1s a picture, any picture, that really looks 
like a building; any picture whose aim is to 
render clear—to make plain, record, report 
—some particular set of facts about some 
particular building project. Its aim is to 
communicate those facts which cannot be 
readily communicated in words. 

In saying “architectural rendering,” please 
emphasize the first of the two words. The 
“rendering”—the act of painting or draw- 
ing—is a means toward an end; the end is 
architecture. Here is a distinction between 
the true architectural rendering and the gen- 
eral run of pictorial art where the picture 
itself is the end in view. You can see this 
distinction in almost any architectural exhi- 
bition you go to, any judgment of students’ 
work. There is almost always the exhibitor 
who was obviously carried away by the 
pleasure of painting or drawing (that lovely 


wash! that fine careless line! ). He is the en- 
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RE RENDERINGS 


BY HUGH FERRISS 


thusiast over technique; cares more about 
how he is talking than what he is saying; his 
water-color needn’t resemble a building, but 
it must resemble a Sargent! His picture has 
a subject mainly, it would seem, because he 
couldn’t make a picture without a subject. 
In short, he has, I think, put means before 
ends. 

The other exhibitors differ in this respect. 
Their chief interest was in their subject, and 
they made a picture mainly because they 
couldn’t express their subject without a pic- 
ture. They had something to say and that 
was more important than how they said it. 
What they were after was a clear statement 
of some architectural conception. They kept 
this end in view. 

From time to time, whole schools of render- 
ing appear which seem to put means before 
ends. Undoubtedly, expert chinese-ink 
renderings, with all shadows cast at 45 
(and all that this implies) have a rating as 
pictorial art. You see some exquisite work. 
Yet it seems to have little relation with the 
way buildings really look, and it perhaps 
helps to supply circumstantial evidence for 
the case against the Pretty Picture. 
Another example of means over ends is the 
popular custom of laying out a house in 
careful 2H lines, precisely following the 
rules of two-point perspective, and then, 
having done up the house to the last stitch, 
adding at right, down-stage, the single 
enormous tree in a technique that has sud- 
denly become free as a bird. Or perhaps the 
overall cobalt wash, beautifully transparent 
—like the house. No doubt the case against 
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Paper Architecture rests, in part, on the fact 
that in so many renderings, on paper, of 
buildings, the chief impression you get is 
not of buildings but of just—paper. 

Naturally, these styles in rendering eventu- 
ally produce reactions. It is not surprising, 
but it is refreshing, that some students said, 
in a recent discussion, that they saw no point 
in making any renderings at all, no point in 
employing perspective. “Why not draw in 
isometric projection?” I said that as far as I 
knew, the point in making a rendering is to 
bring out how a building really looks, or is 
going to really look when built; also, that 
how it “really looks” means, of necessity, to 
us, how it looks to human eyes, not to birds’ 
eyes or giraffes’ eyes or the eyes of a dodo 
or dada. The only objection to isometric (if 
offered as a true portrait ) is that no one ever 
sees a building in isometric, just as no one 
ever sees a building in plan, section, or ele- 
vation. As for perspective, it is useful inso- 
far as it aids in showing how forms appear 
to human eyes. Certainly, the rules of per- 
spective are not laws of nature; in actuality, 
you see a building with two eyes, not one; 
from several view-points, not one; and the 
mind sorts what the eye sees. We will no 
doubt expand our understanding of “per- 
spective” in time and at least one student is 
taking this expansion as subject for this 
year’s thesis. Renderings are not technical 
instructions to contractors, as are plans and 
elevations; they are not a code for the archi- 
tectural élite; and they are by nature con- 
cerned with realism, not surrealism. 

These opinions brought out an enormously 
interesting reaction. It turned out that the 
reason this particular group wasn’t interested 
in pictures that aimed at showing how build- 
ings really look, was that they didn’t care 
how buildings really look. What they were 
after, in architecture, was set-ups calculated 
to work. They not merely denied, as most 
people do, that architecture is solely, or 
mainly, a visual art (certainly, a house is to 
be lived in rather than looked at); they de- 
nied that it was in any sense a visual art 
(you weren’t going to look at the house at 
all). Maybe they think architecture is in- 
visible! I confessed that the vista, thus 
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opened, of buildings without any particular 
form, without presence, visual significance, 
or even visibility, seemed to me as melan- 
choly as the prospect of a race without eye- 
sight. Blackout! 

Turning from students for a moment, one 
finds that the mature leaders of architecture 
of whatever period—and, in this period, of 
whatever school of thought — are keenly 
aware of the fact that their buildings are 
visible, and very much concerned, indeed, 
with how they look. I think this may be 
especially true of leaders of the modern 
movement, if only because this scientific and 
technological age, in giving builders so many 
new materials and new ways of putting them 
together, has opened up a new world of vis- 
ual interests and delights. Certainly those 
meticulous copies of ancient architectural 
models offered not much of a problem in 
visualization; everyone knew how they 
looked even before they were proposed! But 
contemporary architecture is now presenting 
some new features. It will take time to scan 
them. Changes in buildings may imply 
changes in pictures of buildings. I must say 
that I have yet to see an adequate rendering 
of a thoroughly modern structure. But that 
modern buildings have visual interest, is be- 
yond question. To say that modern archi- 
tects are “functionalists” solely, and thus 
not interested in beauty, is just so much 
fashionable talk. The most renowned “func- 
tionalist” I know, has a secret interest in 
beauty that is positively intense. The fact 
that he doesn’t use the word in drawing- 
room, or drafting-room, conversation is a 
mere idiosyncrasy, or complex. Maybe he is 
shy about it. Furthermore (I won’t give 
him away by mentioning the name) he pri- 
vately makes pictures that are a good deal 
more than pretty: they really look like 
buildings. 

Assuming that we can agree, at least for the 
remaining two minutes, on a definition—an 
architectural rendering is a true rendition 





of architecture—the question remains, what 
is the practical use of the renderings? 

For one thing, some evidence has collected 
to indicate that it is useful to have your 


client understand what you are proposing. 
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It is a historic fact that in the year 1940, a 
certain group of clients didn’t build a cer- 
tain building because they couldn’t under- 
stand what in the devil the architect was 
talking about. He understood his plans per- 
fectly, but they didn’t. For one thing, they 
couldn’t read plans; anyway, they thought 
these were funny plans, drawn in a short- 
hand that was lucid—to the initiates. The 
architect’s motto was, “I don’t draw, I 
build.” In this case he didn’t build. At a 
nearby conference, another architect, willing 
to communicate, signed a contract for a 
power-plant rather largely on the basis of a 
true perspective which had taken him a 
couple of hours to draw. It wasn’t that the 
clients were enchanted by a pretty picture 
(it wasn’t pretty) but that the realism of the 
picture increased their sense of the reality 
of the project. 

Students may regard all talk of sketching 
for clients as mere salesmanship. They are 
free to think as long as they can, 1.e., until 
they take up independent practice, that ar- 
chitects don’t “sell” ideas to clients. But is 
there not involved, also, an element of pro- 
fessional service? Shouldn’t a client be al- 
lowed a realization—which includes a vis- 
ualization—of what he is getting? Suppose 
the client is a corporation and the architect, 
a board of design; may not a clear picture 
of the contributory ideas be not only wanted 
but demanded? Suppose the “client” is a 
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nation in need of construction for defense, 
and the “architect” is ‘the whole building 
profession; may not visualization be in or- 
der? Or, rather, vision. 

Aside from the use of rendering, as a means 
of communication, a pictorial language, 
there is, of course, its use to the architect 
himself, as a step in design. Most architects, 
as a matter of course, can draw soundly in 
perspective, though a few, surprisingly, 
can’t. I knew one architect, years ago, who 
couldn’t draw at all. It may have been mere 
coincidence, but this man was always genu- 
inely surprised by the way his buildings 
looked after they were built. Sometimes 
pleasantly surprised, sometimes unpleas- 
antly, but invariably surprised! The major- 
ity of architects, however, keenly sense re- 
lationships between forms drawn and forms 
built. 

Standing before a completed building, any 
real architect, any masterbuilder, is engaged, 
with a peculiar intensity, in seeimg the build- 
ing. He sees it more clearly than other 
people see it. His eye is a tool par excel- 
lence. And if a building does not yet exist, 
if he is still designing it—he sees that build- 
ing also. He sees it as clearly as though it 
did exist. His preview equals his view. What 
other people see on his drafting board is 
paper and drawing instruments. What he 
sees, there, is a building. This fact is the 
raison d’étre of architectural rendering. 
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CHESTER B. PRICE, NEW YORK 


CONTRIBUTES, AS FOLLOWS, TO THE DISCUSSION 


In analyzing an architectural rendering, I 
am not so much interested in how the work 
is done—whether the effect is obtained by 
charcoal stick, a flat pencil or a sharp one, a 
full wet brush or a dry one—as I am in the 
underlying thought. 

I find some confusion in the public mind 
regarding the meaning of the term “ren- 
dering.” The dictionary defines render— 
“to translate from one language into 
another” and gives as an example, “a painter 
renders a scene 1n a happy manner.” 

It seems to me that a rendering should be 
more than a mere translation of the archi- 
tect’s idea, or the szanner in which the trans- 
lation is made. It can and should be an orig- 
inal conception using, of course, the building 
or project as subject matter. In other words, 
an illustration, showing the character of the 
project and the atmosphere of the locality 
in which it is to be placed. I prefer the term 
“illustration” to “rendering,” as more com- 
prehensive. 

In beginning a drawing to be developed 
from the architect’s blueprints, I like to 
have the architect tell me the story of how 
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the design came into being and why certain 
features are emphasized. If possible I like 
to visit the site myself. 

As I turn over the blueprints and the archi- 
tect’s story unfolds, I visualize several pos- 
each with certain merit. 





sible viewpoints 
Bearing in mind the site and orientation, I 
make several freehand composition studies 
to determine which will best express the 
character and scope of the design. From 
these, in consultation with the architect, I 
select one or more for final development, 
making accurate outline perspectives and 
studies, usually in charcoal, for composition 
before completing the finished drawing. 

A thoughtful visualization of a project not 
only serves as a presentation to the owner or 
public, but provides for the architect a defi- 
nite study of his design. An illustration 
which over-dramatizes the subject, or which 
makes the beholder more conscious of the 
technical facility of the artist than of the 
merits of the project itself, defeats, it seems 
to me, its purpose. 

I do not mean to decry a dramatic presenta- 
tion or a brilliant technical accomplishment. 
Some buildings, by their very form, demand 
a dramatic visualization. I do mean, how- 
ever, that the subject should determine the 
mood and character of the drawing—for 
buildings have their moods and it’s up to 
the illustrator to catch them in their hap- 
piest, or their most characteristic one. 
Occasionally, younger men drop in to see me 
and I soliloquize a bit—“Draw all you can 
outdoors—draw everything—study varying 
aspects of light and the texture of material 
in mass; think in terms of design and com- 
position; avoid the danger of a technical 
formula and the banality of a pet theme 
played over and over again, no matter what 
the subject may be. Good draftsmanship, in 
its last analysis, is simply the graphic expres- 
sion of an idea—you must have something 
to say, a story to tell, if it’s only the play of 
sunlight on a wall. Draw always to express 
a thought as well as to make a beautiful line 
or an interesting mass, and little by little 
you will acquire your own technical facility 
become master 





and characteristic manner 
of your medium.” 
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TWO RECENT DRAWINGS BY CHESTER B. PRICE ILLUSTRATE HIS WORK. SUBJECT MATTER NOT ENTIRELY 


ARCHITECTURAL BUT TYPICAL OF MUCH THAT IS TODAY PRESENTED TO THE ARCHITECT TO DESIGN AND 


TO THE ILLUSTRATOR TO VISUALIZE. PART OF A SERIES ON THE NEW EAST RIVER DRIVE DEVELOPMENT 


DONE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF BOROUGH WORKS, MANHATTAN, WITH HARVEY STEVENSON AND EAST- 
MAN STUDDS AS CONSULTING ARCHITECTS. ABOVE, SANITATION BUILDING AT 91ST STREET FOR TRANS- 
FER OF GARBAGE TO BARGES. BELOW, SMALL FERRY HOUSE AT 78TH STREET, BOTH WITH OVERPASSES 








CHAPEL, CARDINAL HAYES MEMORIAL, A CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


OTTO RR. EBGGERS OF RAW Tere 


My approach to rendering is different from that of the very modern 


delineators. I feel that the client is not up to the conventions that 
some delineators use; that he only wants to see what he is buying, 
in more of a natural graphic way. I have always attempted to make 
my drawing the nearest to what the building will finally be. I am 
first an architect and the design is my primary consideration; even 
while rendering, I am studying and designing the building. 

Perhaps I have at times taken liberties with the lighting, to secure a 
more dramatic effect, but this has been only to accentuate the qual- 


Underwood 


ities of the design and has not misinterpreted the building. 
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GEORGE COOPER RUDOL?PH 


Who came from Philadelphia to New York to practice the 
delineator’s art, and who designed as well as rendered the 


interior shown below, says, “Il have never seen it fail—a 
colored drawing of an architectural design is worth a thou- 
sand words. It answers all questions and, if made well, puts 
a note of finality to the design—makes it less subject to 
change. The delineator’s job, in the past, has been one of 


drawing exterior perspectives. I feel that, as architects use 
more of modern materials, the delineator’s job will be one 
of showing the relation of the exterior to the interior and 
vice versa. The correct choice of color must always be this 
delineator’s forte.” The drawing was done with airbrush. 
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sUtEnN FLOYD YEWELL OF NEW YORE 


The percentage of the human race capable of clear visualization of any 
unseen object in three dimensions is very small. This is the reason for the 
existence of the picture maker known as renderer, architectural artist, or 
what have you. Plan and elevation alone may suffice to convey to the trained 
and experienced eye a clear conception of an architectural project but for 
most individuals a three dimensional representation, such as a good per- 
spective, is necessary. This is particularly true when the creator of a design 
is called upon to explain it to others in advance of its execution. As long as 
there are clients, this need will exist. 

The trend of this essential art of rendering has been to branch like a tree 
in many directions. There are just as many modernists, realists, surrealists, 
cubists, impressionists, and so on in this field as in the art world at large. 
This gives plenty of opportunity for freedom of individual expression. 
But this individual expression must be kept subservient to the necessity for 
conveying an accurate impression of the building you are representing, 
whether it is to be viewed by the designer or by the client. Truth 1s all- 
important. 

Truth, however, may be conveyed in a pleasant way by a picture which is 
well-composed with correct values or tones in proper relation to each other, 
with form and color properly balanced and an underlying scheme of pat- 
tern, just as would be found in a good painting from nature. The artist must, 
of course, be conscientious about this and not distort the subject into some- 
thing which will never have a counterpart in reality, just for the sake of 
making an impressive picture. His problem is to make as good a picture as 
he can from the subject matter he is bound to depict faithfully. 

The result he seeks will come about only by serious search, during which 
many charcoal studies on tracing paper are made, one over the other, each 
one better than the last until no further improvement in composition can be 
conceived. To go through this process is not lost motion, but a true saving 
in time and temper and an invaluable aid to assurance in carrying out the 
final drawing. Many such studies were made before the final drawing re- 
produced herewith was started. I dwell on this point because it has been my 
experience that the average young delineator is slow to realize its im- 
portance. 

To be successful in this field, one must have an intensity of purpose to put 
into every drawing all the poetic beauty he feels within himself as he con- 
templates the architectural creation he is called upon to illustrate. 
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DRAWING BY J. FLOYD YEWELL OF A BANK BUILDING—CHAUNCEY RILEY OF HOGGSON BROS., ARCHITECT 
409 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY SCHELL LEWIS OF A HOUSE BY WILLIAM AND GEOFFREY PLATT, ARCHITECTS 


SCHELL LEWIS OF NEW TORK 





The tendency of architects, or many of them, to get away 
from the use of renderings, is one that I have little ob- 
served, but my contacts are almost entirely with those who 
are using renderings. 

The long continued depression must account for some of 
this—only too often when a man does get a job he is hard 
put to find the money to finance it and must cut his ex- 
penses to the bone even when he knows it is not to his 
best interest to do so. 

The serious side of this subject is the failure of the archi- 
tect to make use of such perspective studies and renderings 
as can be made in his own office; not pretty drawings but 
honest attempts to find errors in design. Over 15 years in 
Charles Platt’s office thoroughly inculcated in me the need 
of this, and I am often surprised, on receiving fully de- 
tailed drawings of an important building for perspective 
layout, to learn that not a single perspective study has as 
yet been made. And this in the day of unfamiliar forms 
and new materials, when careful study would seem espe- 
cially important. I doubt any threat to the professional 
renderer. A picture is still worth a thousand words and 
for the client it is the best assurance that he is getting : 
what he expects to. Always there is the hope, too, that the 
picture may have some of the “magic to stir men’s souls,” 
which serves to revive flagging interest and may turn a 





prospective job into a real one. 
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THE OFFICE OF WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Teague says, “Renderings submitted to our clients are schematic rather than pictorial. 
Since I am not an architect, such architectural design as we create is a by-product of non- 
architectural design problems. Therefore, we present a scheme as a working organism and 
the building as the obvious envelope ‘required to enclose it. While we frequently make per- 
spective renderings of our designs, we much prefer to submit both structural and product de- 
sign in the form of scale models. All my three-dimensional design is developed in models.” 
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THEODORE KAUTZKY OF NEW YORK 


To this delineator there is a purpose for every drawing. The 
first consideration is to express this purpose as clearly and 
forcefully as possible. Important as contributing to the util- 
ity of the drawing is the matter of pictorial composition 


whereby the artist has power, through disposition of values 


and design of underlying pattern, to catch and hold attention 
and direct it where wanted. The drawing shown, made for 
New York’s energetic Park Commissioner, Robert Moses, 
had as its purpose to illustrate the Commissioner’s idea for a 
cross-town elevated motor highway. Note how the emphasis 
has been placed on the highway with no sacrifice of truth. 
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ALBERT LOECHER, FORMERLY GERMANY, NOW NEW YORK 


Mr. Loecher, whose career was reviewed briefly last month, presents here two drawings made 
with Negro pencil and Dixon tailor crayon. They are studies for the Library and Auditorium 
at Carroll College in Waukesha, Wisconsin, for which Ides Van der Gracht and Walter Kil- 
ham, Jr., are the architects. To this artist, a rendering must give a clear expression of the 
principal elements of the building or interior. The details, however, as of less importance, 
should be given only as an impression. The surroundings are not merely picturesquely at- 
tached things but should have organized relation to the building. Figures are not only to give 
scale but also to illustrate the character and use of the building. The complete drawing should 


express clearly to the layman the architect’s idea. 
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CHESLEY BONESTELL OF SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


This artist and painter of architecture spent some years prior to 1931 in New York and has 
subsequently been located on the west coast where he has been doing rendering for both 
architects and the moving picture industry. To him, “rendering is a commercial art whose end 
is to explain as clearly as possible what is proposed.” The interesting drawing shown was 
made as follows: An airplane photograph was enlarged to 20” x 16”. The parks and build- 
ings were blocked in with Miller’s four brush grays familiar to newspaper artists. This 
blocked-in photo was rephotographed and the details completed in oil on an enlargement 
40” x 30”. A very realistic result was obtained which is most convincing to the layman. 
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ROBERT LOCKWOOD, CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK 


This master delineator, recently established in New York, expresses his 


philosophy poetically, as follows: “Let those wh’ve plucked the plumes 


from out the bird of fame philosophize; and bask in glory. I wear cold 
glistening beads of sweat aloft my brow, when I approach my task. It is 
the only crown, I trow, designed to last.”” The drawing above, of Boulder 
Dam, was made for Gordon Kaufmann, Architect, of Los Angeles. 
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WILLIAM JENSEN OF THE OFFICE OF AYMAR EMBURY II 


The drawing shows a proposed tower at the point where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers meet to form the Ohio. It was made for Robert Moses in connection with his study 
of the circulation parkway system of the city of Pittsburgh. The tower was designed to em- 
phasize the focal point of Pittsburgh and to be representative of its industries, through the 


materials which were to have been steel, glass, aluminum, and Pennsylvania black granite. 
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BEL GEDDES 

















DRAWING FROM THE OFFICE OF NORMAN 





The office of a big industrial designer naturally employs every means to visualize and study 
designs. While models are extensively used by Mr. Geddes, he also finds rendered drawings 
of value as outlined in the following statement. “The obvious advantage of rendering is that 
it presents a three-dimensional visual image to the client, or clients, where plans or blueprints 
may not suffice. This is especially true in the case of a client who is not familiar with reading 
drawings. Renderings also act as check when the client is represented by a group or board 
and plans and elevations might allow individual interpretation or casualness in examination. 
The necessity of rendering in buildings designed for exhibition purposes is also obvious. The 
structure for exhibition purposes has a function peculiar to its needs and therefore will be 
sure to depart from familiar or classic forms. Immediate statement of this divergence is 
necessary, in the rendering, so as to overcome quickly any preconceptions in the mind of the 
observer. The satisfactory rendering tells its story without apology or explanation.” The 
subject shown is the General Motors Highways and Horizons Exhibit, the largest single ex- 
hibit building at the New York World’s Fair, located in the Transportation Zone. 








Aymar Embury II, whose office is repre- 
sented on the facing page, says, “We use 
renderings a great deal. In the first place, 
because working drawings mean little or 
nothing to clients, in showing them designs 
we almost always make rendered perspec- 
tives—in color where color is important, and 
in black and white if there is a possibility 
of reproduction in circulars or booklets. We 
also make a very great number of quick per- 
spective renderings for the purpose of in- 
forming ourselves as to what our designs 
will look like in the round. We find that we 
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often pick up defects in design which are not 











apparent in direct elevation. All the bridge 
work I do is well studied in perspective. 

“T find that very few renderers are able to 
do equally good work on all types of struc- 
tures, and Mr. Jensen has, I think, a partic- 
ular facility in making renderings of steel 
structures. His drawings of the bridges on 
which I have worked look like drawings of 
steel and not like drawings of cardboard 
models. On the other hand, when color 





drawings are necessary, I usually employ 










someone outside the office.” 





AIRBRUSH RENDERING BY MORRIS SANDERS, ARCHITECT 
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MORRIS SANDERS, ARCHITECT, OF: NEW. TORS 


Mr. Sanders, who finds skilful draftsmanship no handicap to his success as a modern archi- 
tect, says: “I find it difficult to make a general statement regarding renderings, as I trim my 
sails to the wind. I vary the graphic technique and effect as the design subject and the client’s 
perceptions demand—or as I happen to feel. There are times when a rendering is necessary as 
graphic salesmanship—and certainly many times when a labored presentation is in bad taste. 


Aside from the variable angle of salesmanship, I find simple renderings a necessary step in 





design, helping me to organize and clarify my ideas. As a rule, I look for quick expression 







and work over and under neutral tones with carbon pencil and crayon—sometimes airbrush.” 
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LOUIS C. ROSENBERG OF FAIRFIELD, 


in the state of Connecticut, is represented by a pencil drawing 


made for Sloan & Robertson showing the final scheme for the 


permanent New York State Building and Amphitheatre at the 


World’s Fair, which is only temporarily occupied by the Billy 
Rose Aquacade. Known as one of America’s leading etchers, 
Mr. Rosenberg still occasionally does architectural rendering. 
When he does, the result is invariably distinguished by graceful 
avoidance of the banal in composition, as here, and a never fail- 
ing mastery of sure and economical indication of architectural 


detail and texture. 
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SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN OF MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Contributes, not a rendering in the strict sense, but a drawing of a rather complex architec- 
tural subject. This was made with many grades of pencil, from 4H to 4B, applied with all 
the pressure they would stand. The subject is the Chateau of Anne de Bretagne, in Gien, 
France. Says, briefly, “I think the public likes good draftsmanship, and that a sloppy render- 
ing is a liability.” This philosophy is evident in every drawing he makes. 
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WIiGtLIAM LESCAZE ARCHITECT, OF NEW TORE 
Says Mr. Lescaze, “If the architect has carefully and in detail thought out his design, he 
has it clearly in his mind and there is little need for him to make a presentation perspective 
except to record his suggestions for the client. In my own practice I sometimes make simple, 
direct perspectives like these. Though I may sketch one or two sides of a building I must 
have just as clear and definite a conception of the others. The architect should be expected to 
think that clearly, at least, about his work. Since buildings should be in scale with human be- 
ings, figures are used to show that scale. Materials, wherever possible, should be indicated as 
they, too, affect that scale.’ Above is a boys’ dormitory; below, a “House of 2039.” 
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DRAWINGS BY ROGER BAILEY FORSMITH, HINCHMAN&GRYLLS 


In marked contrast to the two drawings opposite are these rather realistic renderings done 
largely with gouache. Mr. Bailey, who was holder of the Paris Prize in Architecture in the 
early twenties, is now teaching design at the School of Architecture, University of Michigan. 
As these drawings witness, he is a brilliant draftsman. One feels that his aim is to delineate 
architecture honestly and naturally and to make each picture a good composition as well. The 
drawing at the top shows a new clubhouse building for boys in Detroit and the one below is 
of the Seventh Church of Christ Scientist in the same city. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls were 
the architects in both cases. They believe firmly in the utility of such renderings. 
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OTHO McCRACEIN OF HUTCHINSON, RANSAS 








Both ot the gentlemen presented on this page are essentially architects and designers who 
have nevertheless a flair and a liking for good draftsmanship. Mr. McCrackin’s style is quite 
personal while Mr. Witton’s follows more closely the traditional manner made popular by 
the late David A. Gregg. Louis Warren Ross was the architect of the building shown below. 


FREDERICK R. WITTON OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Black and white on gray paper is found effective by Mr. Olson in concentrating attention on 
the building. The house shown is by Randolph Evans, Architect. The rendering below of a 
house by Frederick L. Porter, Architect, is done in pencil in a free manner characteristic of 
Mr. Purdy’s work. Both drawings are of the type that is impressive to small house clients. 
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HARRISON JOHN OVERTURF OF SEATTLE 


Mr. Overturf, some of whose work has appeared previously in this 
magazine, is associated with architect George Wellington Stoddard. 
His philosophy is as clear and direct as his drawings. He says, “I have 
always tried to keep my renderings as simple and truthful as possible. 
I believe that too much emphasis on entourage or too dramatic a pres- 
entation ‘kids’ not only the architect but the client as well.” He lays 
out his drawings freehand, checking with plans and elevation as he 
goes along. This particular sketch of a house by Mr. Stoddard’s office 
was made on Economy drafting paper with an Eagle Drafting pencil. 
Mr. Overturf came up the hard way, starting his career as an office boy 
in the office of Heath, Gove & Bell in 1923. George Gove and Herbert 


Bell gave him his early training in architecture and draftsmanship. 


After a year at University of Washington Fine Arts College in 1928 
he entered the office of Mr. Stoddard as a draftsman, gradually work- 


ing into design and delineation. He became an Associate in 1936. 
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BURT SULLIVAN OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Sullivan is one of the younger men in New York who 
served an apprenticeship as perspective layout man for many 


of the most famous delineators. Gradually he learned from 


them the principles of composition and the techniques of 


various mediums, finally becoming proficient enough to set 
out for himself. He believes that rendering is a specialty 
that can be done most economically and efficiently for the 
architect by the professional delineator. The building shown 
in one of his drawings reproduced above is an apartment 


house project by Boak & Paris, Architects, New York. 






























ALAN C. DAVOLL OF OXFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Davoll is represented by a rendering of a house by architect Marcel 
Villanueva, drawn with 2B Wolff pencil on light brown paper and colored 
with water color and tempera. An interesting point to note is that the 
highly effective sales value of color was present for the client, while the 
photographic color values used permit successful black and white repro- 
duction. The artist has been rendering professionally since the early twen- 
* ties and employs both color and black and white mediums in his work. 





Leo J. Cowley (left, below) and Frederick Crowther (lower right) are both renderers of long 
experience. Mr. Crowther, a native of Manchester, England, has been in the United States 





since 1910, practicing architecture in various states and delineating for other architects. He 
has been a free-lance illustrator in Detroit since 1927. As a rule, his colored drawings are 
made on tracing paper floated onto tinted green or gray board, rendered in transparent colors 
with tempera for sky and highlights. Believes in meticulously accurate perspective layouts. 
His drawing, shown on the facing page, shows a church by Aloys F. pacrmninn and Howard T. 

as i Simons, Architects. Mr. Cowley’s lithographic pencil : 





drawing opposite was made purely as a study in de- 
sign. It was done on tracing paper and floated onto 
heavy white board. This delineator worked in a num- 
ber of big New York offices until 1926, when he went 
to Detroit. After a period in the offices of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls and George D. Mason & Co., 


he became and has since remained a free lance. 
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JEROME ROBERT CERNY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Cerny, whose practice consists largely of country 
houses, is an architect who loves to draw as well as to 
design. He gets almost as much keen pleasure out of 
the act of portraying in graphic form the architec- 
tural creations that take shape in his mind as he does 
from seeing their eventual realization in concrete 
form. The drawing reproduced above shows one of 
his recent houses, now in the working drawing stage, 
which is based on Colonial Williamsburg. The sketch 
was made on a_ buff-colored, birch bark paper 
with a special ribbed nap. 3B Wolff pencil was used 
for the black line drawing and shaded areas. The 





drawing was then fixed and the color applied with 
crayons and pastels. Highlights and whites were 
picked out with Chinese White. Mr. Cerny also em- 
ploys scale models of his houses as a help in visual- 
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izing the design for the client. 
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DECORATION, F940 


BY 


It would almost seem that the deader be- 
came the eclectic movement in architecture 
the more plushy, exuberant, and luxuriant 
were the words with which eclecticism in in- 
terior decoration was decked out in the New 
York newspapers and certain types of “art” 
or home magazines. There is a kind of iri- 
descent, overluxurious writing growing up 
around the subject, which finds its only 
equal in the descriptions of cakes and pud- 
dings in the cooking column. To this extraor- 
dinary art of surrounding reality with the 
tufted pink silk cushion of glamour, adver- 
tising has contributed much by making ten 
adjectives grow where but three existed be- 
fore. Examples are too numerous to attack; 
one can only think that the disintegration of 
the language is a true expression of the dis- 
integration of the taste that produces these 
confused, overexpensive, impractical eclectic 
interiors themselves. The shops outdo each 
other in headlong hurry to change the style 
from year to year, almost from month to 
month. The periodicals and the newspapers 
rush madly along inventing or discovering 
new words in which to describe these strange 
travesties and caricatures of the past that 
now pose as the latest things in current inte- 
rior design. Of one house a paper stated that 
it was a pleasant mingling of Spanish and 
Georgian! The phrase arrested my atten- 
tion; it had all sorts of exciting biological 
suggestions; one could not help having pic- 
tures of the traveling Englishman in the 
nightlife of Madrid, or some darkly hand- 
some Castilian prince in a northern court. 
There are apparently no laws against artistic 
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TALBOT F. HAMLIN 


miscegenation. The queer thing was that the 
illustration showed a building which was 
neither Spanish nor Georgian at all; but, 
then, what would one expect from the off- 
spring of such a union? Another choice bit 
occurred in the recent newspaper description 
of the exhibition rooms in a certain New 
York store, thus: “On the ground floor the 
sitting room-card room goes completely 
Victorian, though the furniture used is 
mostly Regency.” How anything can be 
completely Victorian when its furniture is 
of an entirely different style and spirit is a 
question answered only in this factitious 
multidimensional world of fashionable in- 
terior decoration. 

This extraordinary confusion of ideals as to 
what a house actually is supposed to be and 
do curses the entire interior decorating field, 
and coupled with the commercial drive to- 
ward rapid changes in taste to stimulate new 
purchases is making the rational design and 
distribution of decent furniture almost im- 
possible. Maybe it is this which caused the 
stupidity and ugliness of the furnishings of 
the Fair Houses both in San Francisco and 
New York, referred to in a previous article. 
It is a movement especially disastrous be- 
cause furniture conditions much of the com- 
fort or discomfort, the pleasantness or 
strain, of ordinary living; and what chance 
can true standards have against this cataract, 
this eruption, of purple-and-gold words sur- 
rounding objects so frequently noisome? 
Little by little the interior decorating show- 
shops and commercial pluggers are reducing 


furniture and decoration to that level of 
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THIS “CORNER FOR LIVING” WAS DESIGNED BY 





RALPH WALKER, NEW YORK, FOR THE 15TH EX- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL ART 


complete non-meaning which characterizes 
women’s hats. Unfortunately it is neither so 
easy nor, for most people, so economically 
possible to throw a sofa into the ash barrel 
as it is to put a hat down the incinerator! 

It is therefore all the more interesting that 
two important exhibitions of contemporary 
interior decoration and industrial art are 
now current, in which the aim ts the reverse 
of this ostentatious nonsense. One is the 
15th Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Industrial Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, the other the group of in- 
teriors shown so beautifully in “America at 
Home” at the New York World’s Fair. 
The first, because of the strict limitations of 
space, was forced to the showing of but a 
few interiors, and even these are exhibited 
frequently in a sectional rather than a com- 
plete form. As in the earlier shows of this 
series, groups of architects and designers 
were given complete control of definite sec- 
tions of the exhibition, working in free col- 
laboration under a section leader. As the 
exhibition foreword states: “Individual ex- 
pression has not been denied to any designer. 
Each has chosen his own subject and has 
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had a free hand in the choice of assistants 
and collaborators. While the Museum has 
made many suggestions, it has forced the 
hand of no one. Many voices may at one 
time sing the same tune; the range of each 
is its own, but the key for all is the same.” 

It is the key, then, in which these voices 
sing which becomes important, and for me 
at least the tune was uninspired and con- 
fused. The unity lay in the plethora of 
things, of new materials and new finishes; 
in a strident search for the novel and the 
different. Perhaps the exhibition was striv- 
ing for two incompatible ends—to show, on 
the one hand, the greatest number of objects 
in the small. space available, and, on the 
other, to indicate what rooms furnished in 
today’s manner should be like. Now, of 
course a room and an exhibition are two en- 
tirely different things, and again and again 
in the Metropolitan show the visitor is con- 
scious of the discrepancy between the aims. 
A room is a place to live in; a beautiful 
room, a satisfactory room, is one which aids 
the human being, both physically and psy- 
chologically, to live, to do work, or to relax, 
as the case may be. As such, it must be de- 
signed primarily around the human working 
ways, the human body in action or relaxa- 
tion, and all that complex of dream and 
reality, of ambition and modesty, of social 
contact and family affections that make up 
the expressions of living. 

In such a room, necessarily the materials of 
which it is made, the number of things in it, 
and the novelty or habitual quality of its 
shapes and colors must be secondary to the 
great controlling aim of the interior as a 
frame for some part of living. Of course 
new materials and new ways of using old 
materials will occur in the creative design, 
for human creative effort is always directed 
toward forming clearer and more perfect 
answers to the problems of human living; 
and many of these new materials — in 
strength, in color, or in texture—offer vital 
new approaches to these problems. Since 
their qualities are different from those of 
the old materials or the old ways, their 
shapes will vary also. Nevertheless, all of 
this newness of appearance will be, in the 
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good room, incidental to purpose—to com- 
fort, to eye ease, to the right balance of 
quietness and interest. 

Naturally such a room will hardly prove a 
perfect exhibition of industrial objects, the 
brilliant display of which is an art of its 
own, quite independent of human living in 
the broader sense. Yet the Metropolitan ex- 
hibition had to be a display of industrial ob- 
jects. Where it is such an exhibition in the 
frankest manner, as for instance in the sec- 
tion devoted to metals and synthetic textiles, 
designed by Harvey Wiley Corbett and 
Louis Skidmore, it is brilliantly successful; 
its vivid eccentricities of form are dynamic, 
attention-compelling, and creative, and its 
use of all of the different colors and tex- 
tures of the material shown interesting to a 
high degree. 

But this same attitude applied to what pur- 
port to be living spaces becomes definitely 
disturbing. Ralph Walker’s Corner for Liv- 
ing exhibits interesting textiles in an in- 
teresting way, and its use of a thin wooden 
circular slab as a reflecting element is bril- 
liant and stimulating; but I know few 
people who would like to live even for short 
times with eyes confused and dazzled by 
such a medley of different patterns continu- 
ally before them. Wallace Harrison’s Coun- 
try House Hall has a greater reality in its 
combination of flower sink, half-transparent 
storage cabinet, and interesting woven flex- 
wood walls; yet even here the exhibition 
complex has rendered the approach to the 
problem basically unreal. One wonders, too, 
if the dishmop-cloth lintel and chair of Gil- 
bert Rohde’s Living Room is intended for 
emulation or for pure shock. Surely it 
would be difficult to conceive of any mate- 
rial less expressive of modern ideals, more 
impossible to clean. 

It is all the more agreeable perhaps, because 
of the forced confusion and crowded quality 
of so many of these, to come upon the ex- 
amples in which something of the quality 
of real living has entered in. The Dining 
Alcove, for instance, by Edward D. Stone, 
with its artful contrast of brick wall, foliage, 
bamboo screen, and split-bamboo awning. 
One may question the use of matting as a 
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IRVIN L. SCOTT DESIGNED THIS “COVERED TER- 
RACE.” ALL PHOTOS OF THE SHOW ARE BY 
COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


flooring in such a semi-outdoor place as this 
seems to be; but the forms are quiet and 
well designed, and there is a pleasant third- 
dimensional quality in the waving of the 
awning line and the contrast between the 
little flower boxes that march so entertain- 
ingly up one wall, with a curved planting 
space below ‘them. There is some sense of 
living quality, too, in the Covered Terrace 
of Irvin L. Scott, with its curved seat by an 
outdoor grill, arranged delightfully both 
for day and for night use; yet here again 
some imagined necessity for exhibition bril- 
liance has led to the employment of mate- 
rials not in themselves the best for their use. 
Particularly unfortunate, to me, is the short 
staccato vertical rhythm of the fireplace 
spacing and the facia beneath the seat. 

The two most interesting rooms are the 
charming Nursery for a Child Aged Four, 
by William Lescaze, and the Prefabricated 
Cabin Interior, by Donald Deskey, with its 
shiplike economy of space, its interesting use 
of wood, and its practical, simple furniture. 
The Lescaze nursery, with its clear bright 
colors, its interesting wavy-striped curtain, 
its simple furniture, and its attractive toys, 
would delight any child, and there is about 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, NEW YORK ARCHITECT, DESIGNED THIS NURSERY AND CALLS IT “ROOM FOR A 


CHILD, AGED FOUR.” IT IS NOTABLE FOR ITS CLEAR, BRIGHT COLORS. THE EXHIBITION OF CON- 


TEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART WILL CONTINUE THROUGH SEPT. 15 AT THE METROPOLITAN 


it a kind of practical clutter which seems the 
essence of child activity. As shown, it is 
perhaps overfull; but the provision of 
aquarium, the pan for growing plants, the 
working counter, the toy cabinet, and the 
furniture in general is so excellent, the color 
composition so pleasing, and the use of the 
comparatively small space so efficient that 
it forms a winning and attractive whole. 
Here, for once, even the exhibition purpose 
seems to have been absorbed and integrated 
into the actual room purpose. 

The Donald Deskey interior achieves its 
unity by being really what it is—by its al- 
most complete subordination of exhibition 
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purpose to the reality of the room. The 
folding beds or berths, the fireplace set so 
that one may enjoy in one view the flicker- 
ing of the fire and the outdoor scene 
through large-paned openings, the use of a 
pleasant-colored wood veneer in the interior, 
the heavily sandblasted texture of some of 
the wood elements elsewhere, and the quiet 
color go to make up a whole which seems, 
like the nursery, definitely related to real 
people and real life, a place where men or 
women could somehow really be at home. 

This whole cabin of Deskey’s design is be- 
ing built complete in the “America at 
Home” show at the New York World’s 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE PRE-FABRICATED CABIN DESIGNED BY DONALD DESKEY, NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGNER, FOR THE SHOW AT THE METROPOLITAN 


OF ROOMS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, 


Fair. It is significant of the forwardlooking 
creative approach of the Fair exhibition that 
this is so, and as one walks up the long 
curved ramp with its attractive colors one 
is at once conscious of an atmosphere far 
different from that of the crowded Metro- 
politan display. Of course the Fair had an 
enormously increased area, but this is not 
the whole story. In the building directed by 
Mrs. Louise Bonney Leicester, Shepard 
Vogelgesang has created a display both win- 
ing and effective. In the center is a cylindri- 
cal opening containing a reproduction of one 
of the apartments of the New York Hous- 
ing Authority, which has been furnished 
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MUSEUM AND ALSO IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION 


SEEMS DEFINITELY RELATED TO HUMAN NEEDS 


and decorated by Gilbert Rohde. It is re- 
flected above in a vast sloping circular 
mirror, so that one sees its rooms from al- 
most all possible angles. Around the ramp 
in clearly distinguished recesses are arranged 
the various exhibit rooms, separated from 
each other by broad surfaces of walls so that 
each counts as a unit. The whole forms a 


most imaginative composition, successful 


zesthetically in its own right as well as serv- 
ing to show,the exhibit excellently. Many 
of the rooms more than live up to the stand- 
ard of the exhibition as a whole. In some 
there is a combination of reality, poetry, and 
general excellence of design. 
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“BEGINNER’S LUCK” 
NURSERY BY THE DESIGNER, THEODOR MULLER, 
OF BOSTON. THE MOTHER WILL APPRECIATE ITS 
SANITARY AND SOUND-PROOFING QUALITIES, AND 
THE SMALL OCCUPANT WILL DELIGHT IN THE 
PLAY BENCH, THE PATTERNED FLOOR SUGGEST- 
ING RIVERS, FIELDS, AND MOUNTAINS, AND IN 
THE CHEERFUL COLOR SCHEME. .. . WILLIAM 
MUSCHENHEIM, OF NEW YORK, DESIGNED THE 
ROOM SHOWN BELOW, WHICH HE CALLS “PAR- 
ENT’S RETREAT.” IT IS A COMPLETELY-APPOINTED 
“ROOM OF THEIR OWN” FOR THE MOTHER AND 


FATHER. PHOTOS BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 
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All the most interesting interiors are def- 
initely “modern,” but few are tricky or 
ostentatious, and in the extraordinary range 
of effects which they produce they reveal 
the freedom inherent in contemporary de- 
sign. Theodor Muller’s Nursery is as prac- 
tical as it is attractive. Its cork tile walls not 
only would quiet the noise of strenuous play 
but would not show the prints of grimy little 
hands. The furniture is simple, direct, pleas- 
ing, with shelves and cabinets and a work 
bench just where they seem most useful; 
and gaiety is brought into the room by Mul- 
ler’s brilliantly colored and playful mural 
that decorates one corner. 

William Muschenheim’s Parents’ Retreat is 
another unconventional solution of actual 
living needs. The old concepts of bedroom, 
closet, dressing room, and bath serve only 
in the most sketchy way the uses to which 
they are actually put. Muschenheim has at- 
tempted to take an area off the parents’ bed- 
room and make it a combined space for 
work, for dressing, and for relaxation—in- 
formal, useful, a lovely as well as an efh- 
cient place in which a married couple could 
get away from the children or the guests, 
from the public formality of the usual “up- 
stairs living room,” and be themselves. It is 
quiet though definite in color, with certain 
sharp accents to prevent any sense of dour 
gloom, and its long windowsill table—part 
desk where the family business can be car- 
ried on, part flower shelf, and part dressing 
table—has in its quiet length and business- 
like simplicity a positive expressive quality. 
The whole forms an excellent contemporary 
picture of the boudoir idea and somehow 
seems designed for an actual modern couple, 
hardworking, imaginative, unselfconscious, 
companionable. A trifle hard and uncompro- 
mising in detail, it might perhaps have been 





even more attractive with a slight touch of 
more gracious and rounded forms and softer 
colors here and there. 

Virginia Conner’s Bed-Living Room, some- 
what quaintly called “Seven Days” to indi- 
cate its general utility, is thoroughly success- 
ful in being, above all else, livable. Its 
straightforward, simple use of the custom- 
ary type of apartment house rectangle, its 
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happy furniture arrangement, its gray, 
green, and red color, all combine to produce 
an interior of distinction, humanity, and 
charm. The wide shelf behind the bed, the 
inviting mirror over the fireplace, and the 
simple unequivocal cabinets are none of 
them perhaps extraordinary as units, but the 
whole room has an unassuming, natural 
quality that might blind the rapid observer 
to its rich excellence. For an actual room the 
gray on the wall might have to be light- 
ened; one feels that here compromises have 
been made with the need to produce striking 
exhibition effects. With this slight change, 
it is a room of which anyone could be proud 
and, even more, be very fond. 

Allmon Fordyce’s Living Room-Kitchen 1s, 
like Muschenheim’s exhibit, an unconven- 
tional attempt at space arrangement, for 
he has tried to see with unbiased and fresh 
eyes the problem of the family without a 
maid, tried to make a room in which the 
business of food preparation, dishwashing, 
and what are usually considered unpleasant 
and necessary chores may be accomplished 
with the greatest ease and in such a way as 
to become an essential and integral part of 
the entire family life. The kitchen, with its 
two sinks and its dishwasher, its long con- 
tinuous surfaces of working counter, its care- 
fully handled cabinets and range, is cer- 
tainly light, airy, and attractive, a beautiful 
thing in itself; and the way it is opened out 
to the dining and resting space makes the 
kitchen worker still a part of the social 
circle. As a practical matter it might prove 
necessary to have sliding doors behind some 
of the cabinets now open, in order to keep 
the unavoidable grease-laden smoke and 
steam of cooking away from clean glass and 
pottery. The dining and resting area of the 
space is less convincing. One feels perhaps 
an overheavy insistence on brick in such 
large areas of hearth, floor, and wall, and 
the relationship of the dining alcove to what 
seems almost an outdoor grill is unclear. 
Nevertheless, it is most interesting to find 
designers making such daring, such uncon- 
ventional, and such basically constructive 
contributions to the problem of actual living 
as it is carried on today. 
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FOR THE BACHELOR OR BACHELOR GIRL LIVING 


IN THE CITY, VIRGINIA CONNER, NEW YORK DEC- 
ORATOR, HAS DESIGNED THIS ROOM, WHICH SHE 
CALLS “SEVEN DAYS.” THE WALLS ARE COVERED 
WITH GRASS-CLOTH, PAINTED GRAY, AND THE 
RUG IS THE SAME SHADE. BRIGHT LIME GREEN 
AND PERSIMMON RED ARE INTRODUCED IN THE 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. THE LOW COFFEE TABLE, 
FOUR FEET SQUARE, MAY BE RAISED TO DINING 
TABLE HEIGHT BY MEANS OF BRASS RODS IN THE 
LEGS ... ALLMON FORDYCE, OF NEW YORK, HAS 
DESIGNED A “LIVING KITCHEN” OF WHICH HALF 


IS SHOWN BELOW. PHOTOS BY RICHARD A. SMITH 



























THIS COMBINATION LIVING-DINING ROOM WAS 





DESIGNED BY HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS IN COL- 


LABORATION WITH CARL ANDERSON, OF LOS ANGELES. NOTE THE USE OF MATTING AS A FACING FOR 


THE INTERIOR DOORS, CONTRASTING EFFECTIVELY WITH THE LARGE PANES IN THE METAL DOORS 


With the room of Harwell Harris and that 
of George Howe and Wharton Esherick one 
reaches, as it were, a new dimension, for 
these two rooms, in addition to qualities of 
careful space relationship and general pleas- 
antness of proportion, seem to have another 
still higher quality which one can only call 
poetry. In them the furniture, wall surfaces, 
colors, and materials have a character almost 
musical, a feeling which results only when 
the functional solution of a problem is seen 
not as the final end but merely as a state- 
ment of a program on which the creative 
imagination plays. In lesser amounts, this 
quality appears in most of the rooms men- 
tioned, but in these last two it is so definitely 
the controlling thing that one tends, in look- 
ing at these, not to criticize, but enjoy. 

It is difficult to pick out foundations for the 
strength of this feeling in the observer. 
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Harris’s room has a deceptive simplicity in 
surface, in material, in color. It looks so 
easy! It makes frank use of certain design 
methods developed first by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, such as increasing the sense of scale 
by dropping a broad projecting shelf 18 
inches or so below the ceiling, above which 
indirect lighting can be installed, and then 
making the effect delicate instead of heavy 
by opening it with a grille at the corners, so 
that there direct light downward may be ob- 
tained. Harris has used this expedient in 
several of his executed California houses, 
but nowhere have I seen it employed so 
effectively and so pleasantly as in this exhi- 
bition room. The geometrical shapes are ex- 
quisite in proportion; all the simple rec- 
tangles seem perfect in their relationship 
and the slight changes of color and texture 
lovely in their subtle harmonies. 
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GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT, AND WHARTON ESHERICK, SCULPTOR, COLLABORATED ON THIS INFORMAL 








ROOM, WHICH THEY CHRISTENED “PENNSYLVANIA HILL HOUSE.” EVERYTHING IS EXTREMELY SPECIAL 


—ALL CRAFT CHARM AND NOT MACHINE-MADE 


The Howe-Fsherick room, the Pennsylvania 
cabin, has the same quality of perfection, of 
entire consistency, of being an ideal expres- 
sion of a concept, though achieved in far 
different ways. Wharton Esherick, who 
made the stair and the furniture, is a well- 
known Pennsylvania sculptor, and _ the 
three-dimensional quality which good sculp- 
ture must have runs through the entire 
room. The joy of making things for one- 
self is a very real satisfaction; and, when to 
this is joined that creative imagination in the 
handling of wood, in the emphasis on solid- 
ities and shapes, which runs all through this 
room and ties together in its small area this 
great variety, the result is not only beautiful 
but eminently timeless. The extraordinary 
open spiral stair built around a twisted 
newel, with its sculptured treads, each one 
so strong, so gracefully tapering, and each 
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1940 


ACCURACY. THESE PHOTOS BY RICHARD GARRISON 


one an individual thing, is a tour de force 
perhaps—there could never be another like 
it, and to emulate it or imitate it merely as 
a copy would be to court disaster. As it is, it 
is perfect. Equally interesting though en- 
tirely different in quality are the lovely 
delicate side chairs, with their graceful pro- 
portions, and the table so odd in plan, which 
goes so ideally against the curved built-in 
seat. Interesting, too, is the radiating pat- 
tern of the boarding on the walls above this 
seat; yet how restless such a pattern would 
be were it not so perfectly composed with 
the curves of the bench itself, the rich pat- 
tern of the abstract rug, and the table! 

It is, I believe, both significant and encour- 
aging that in the New York World’s Fair 
of 1940 there should be found so many 
rooms livable, creative, and fresh, and these 
final two in which poetry in interior design 
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USABLE AS A DESK, SEWING TABLE, OR LIBRARY 


TABLE BECAUSE IT HAS ADEQUATE DRAWER 
SPACE, THIS F. S. A. PIECE IS ALMOST BRUTALLY 
DIRECT—BUT THE ROUND CORNERS AND HANDLES 


GIVE IT A CERTAIN UNEXPECTED ELEGANCE 





THE ROUNDED TOP AND SIMILAR ROUNDED BASE 
MOULDING OF THIS CHEST OF DRAWERS GIVE 
IT AT ONCE A QUALITY OF ALMOST SOPHISTI- 
CATED SUAVITY THAT WOULD GRACE ANY BED- 
ROOM. THE PLEASANT VEINED-MAPLE VENEER 





DRAWER FRONTS, WITH THEIR LONG PULLS, 








CARRY THE SAME NOTE. PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. S. A. 
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may be said to have come into its own. 
However, one thing is sadly lacking in 
Flushing, as it is in the Metropolitan— 
good, simple, stock furniture of low cost. 
Gilbert Rohde’s fantastic furnishings for 
the New York City Housing unit apartment 
are, to say the least, inconsistent with their 
surroundings and seem to me to be encum- 
bered with meaningless detail. 

There 1s much to interest the connoisseur in 
new materials and new ways of using them 
in both of these exhibitions. There is much 
in Flushing to stimulate and to influence 
people of more than moderate means in the 
arrangements of their own houses, but in 
neither show is there anything which the 
ordinary workingman or even the ordinary 
white-collar employee might hope to imitate 
or to own except at entirely unwarranted 
sacrifice of other, more essential things. This 
is not only deplorable, it is also completely 
unnecessary; and it would seem to me an in- 
dication that in the furniture industry as a 
whole there must be either a strange lack of 
imagination or an equal absence of social 
responsibility. In Pittsburgh, at the recent 
convention of the National Association of 
Housing Officials, there was on exhibition 
an almost complete line of furniture de- 
signed for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. This furniture was excellent in con- 
struction, simple and effective in line, beauti- 
ful in proportion and finish, made chiefly of 
maple and birch; and it was cheap, dirt 
cheap. It is being manufactured by many 
factories in different parts of the country. It 
is a striking proof that well designed, good 
looking, comfortable furniture can be made 
in America at small cost. Yet this furniture 
is nowhere available to the ordinary person; 
it can only be obtained by tenants in Farm 
Security Administration houses. Does it not 
seem strange, with such a notable example 
before them, that commercial manufacturers 
have not put out similar material all over 
the country, so that the. young married 
couple of some taste can get what they really 
want and need, and not be forced into the 
usual banalities of bad “Colonialesque” on 
the one hand or the shoddiness of worse 
“modernistic” on the other? 
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THIS FURNITURE, DESIGNED FOR THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, IS BOTH STURDY AND EFFEC- 
TIVE IN DESIGN. THE SIMPLICTY OF THE CHAIR AT THE LEFT MAKES IT POSSIBLE AT A MODEST 
PRICE. THE OTHER CHAIR IS AS ADMIRABLY FITTED FOR YEARS OF USE AS THE GROUP BELOW, RECALL- 
ING SHAKER WORK, ON WHICH IT SEEMS DISTANTLY BASED. ESPECIALLY INTERESTING ARE THE DIAG- 


ONAL STRETCHERS USED. RIGID, UNCOMPLICATED CONSTRUCTION GIVES STRENGTH. F. S. A. PHOTOS 
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PART OF A DESIGN PRESENTATION BY A FOURTH-YEAR M. I. T. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN STUDENT 
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Many students in the professional architec- 
tural schools develop great skill at effective 
delineation. They are also quick to invent 


or adopt new and ingenious methods of 


making the presentation of their designs less 
laborious and more arresting. Sometimes 
this ingenuity takes a healthy direction to- 
wards clarity of expression; sometimes it 
apparently spends itself in an overelabora- 
tion which obscures rather than explains the 
architectural thought. 

We have chosen to show here a few ex- 
amples of student drawings, selected arbi- 
trarily from among the thousands that have 
been done during recent years in leading 
American schools. Only four schools are 
represented, which is not to be taken to in- 
dicate that they are any better or any worse 
than the others. Had we time and space, we 
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might have arranged a more comprehensive 
collection. Those chosen, however, will 
serve to exemplify the sort of thing the best 
men in every good school are doing these 
days. 

The drawings on this and the facing page 
are from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The airport building above is by 
J. P. Cutler, a fourth-year student. It was 
drawn on a blue board with white ink, 
simulating a blueprint, but is notable for its 
simple clarity. Opposite, above, is a remark- 
able example of clear and economical ex- 
pressive delineation of a difficult subject by 
W. E. Haible, a graduate student. Below it 
is the skilful rendering in water color of a 
design for the Members’ Room in an Insti- 
tute of Modern Art as done by B. L. Krause, 
likewise a graduate student. 
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TWO MOST EXPRESSIVE DRAWINGS MADE BY ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS AT MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, STUDENTS ARE SKILFUL IN APPLYING THE MOST 
ADVANCED METHODS AND PHILOSOPHIES OF PRESENTATION. ABOVE IS A COLLABORATIVE DESIGN BY 
ARCHITECTS N. C. FLETCHER AND B. THOMPSON, WORKING WITH PAINTER L. A. McMILLEN AND SCULPTOR 
K. U. WHITE. AIRBRUSH, LINE DRAWING IN INK, MONTAGE, AND WASH WERE COMBINED. THE “JUNIOR 
COLLABORATIVE” PROBLEM BELOW WAS RENDERED PARTLY WITH AIRBRUSH BY THIRD-YEAR ARCHITECTS 


B. GROPP AND R. M. DREW, WHO ASSOCIATED WITH PAINTER B. A. LETTICK AND SCULPTOR M. MARSHALL 
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TWO DRAWINGS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ARE TYPICAL OF THE COMPETENCE WITH WHICH 


STUDENTS OF THAT SCHOOL APPROACH THE GRAPHIC VISUALIZATION OF DESIGN. THE DRAWING ABOVE, 


BY JOSEPH STEIN, IS A CLEAR AND STRAIGHTFORWARD EXPRESSION OF A LARGE PROJECT. THE SHEET 


BELOW, BY HOWARD W. FRANK, NOW WORKING IN LOS ANGELES, IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE POPULAR STYLE 
OF LIGHT AGAINST DARK WHICH HAS MANY VARIATIONS. IT WAS RENDERED WITH GREAT SKILL ON 


BLACK CLOTH BY MEANS OF BRUSHES WITH WHITE TEMPERA AND OTHER LIGHT TEMPERA COLORS 
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PORTION OF RENDERED SHEET 


New York University School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts has long nurtured high 
standards of draftsmanship. Dean Bossange 
views the purposes of rendering courses as 
being to train the young architect to visual- 
ize in space and with some degree of realism 
a design he has drawn on a flat surface; to 
stimulate his imagination to conceive his 
design as completely as possible; to test the 
proportion, scale, and mass of his design; to 
help him to think in the third dimension as 
he designs; and to help him to present his 
design so that his client may understand it 
as fully as possible. 
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SHOWING DESIGN FOR CHILD’S ROOM, 
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BY J. W. FRANKLIN OF N. Y. U. 


Students are taught to express the third 
dimension by values showing relative dis- 
tances from observer, relation of planes to 
each other, and shape of surfaces of ob- 
jects. They are also taught to express nature 
of materials by color and texture, to suggest 
by their drawings the character and spirit of 
the design, and to indicate clearly the en- 
vironment, entourage, and setting of the 
building or object. 

The drawing above was rendered in full 
color, with opaque water colors. As befits the 
subject, the treatment reflects the gay, play- 
ful nature of the room. 
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MINT, HAM, AND THE HIPPOCRENE 


BY HUBERT G.. RIPLEY 


“Trains on the Baltimore and Ohio don’t 
pull out of the station just because a pas- 
senger is running to catch one,” the portly 
gateman told us with a reassuring smile. It 
lacked a bare half-minute before starting 
time when Peter and I arrived breathless at 
the passageway leading to unknown depths 
below the vast waiting room of the Union 
Station in Cincinnati. “Take your time,” said 
the redcap with our bags as we followed 
him down the steps. 

The Cincinnati Station is a huge, monu- 
mental structure fronting a great open 
plaza, the further end disappearing in the 
distant haze, beyond which presumably lies 
the city. The waiting room, truly Cyclopean 
in its proportions, is fraught with interest 
for the traveler caught between trains. In 
plan it’s like the muddler one uses to crush 
a lump of sugar in the process of making 
an Oxtp FasHionep. The entrance, a half 
dome leaping gaily toward the zenith, the 
stem extending part way to Indiana, at the 
far end of which is a beverage bar in stain- 
less steel and bakelite. Having plenty of 
time——as we thought—Peter and I strolled 
down to investigate. 

A little later it dawned on us our train left 
on Central Time, an hour earlier than our 
watches, so we dashed past the unforget- 
table murals and chairs arranged in flexible 
rhythm, arriving in breathless haste at the 
B & O gate, only to be assured again there 
was no need for hurry. 

Bright sunshine in Louisville (pronounced 
“Too’ vul.” The “o” is soft, as in “love,” 


and the second “1” becomes “u,” as in “Uni- 
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fication”) and a milling throng of fair 
women and brave men filled the ample 
lobby of the Brown Hotel. Later, in the 
English Oak Room—one of the Hotel’s 
many refreshment stations, which include a 
Derby Room, a Louis Seize Room, a Blue 
Grass Room, a Coffee Shop, etc. — we 
scanned the menu over an old fashioned 
toddy. Under the heading “Cold Sand- 
wiches” the name “Cold Brown” struck our 
fancy. “Waiter, what is a Cold Brown?” 
“Yassir,” he said, “A Cold Brown 1s jess lak 
a Hot Brown, only cold.” 

“What is a Hot Brown?” we tried again. 
“Yassir, a Hot Brown 1s a slice of ham on a 
slice of chicken on toast with a Welsh Rab- 
bit poured over it, and then baked in the 
oven. Yes, sir, it’s a full meal!” We found 
it so, and it was darn good, too, especially 
the ham. 

Kentucky ham deserves a chapter all to it- 
self. If you like that kind of ham—and I 
do, inordinately—you’l] think of it often in 
your dreams. Kentucky ham is reverently 
cured in Early Federal Smoke Houses by 
white-haired negroes who have been taught 
the art from generation to generation by 
older family retainers. There’s such a 
smoke house, of noble proportions, adjoin- 
ing the kitchen at “Iederal Hill.” What a 
picture of jollity and good living, peace and 
contentment, is presented by this little 
temple of Gasteria! All the old homesteads, 
great and small, still retain their smoke 
houses as a necessary adjunct. 

After ham has been sufficiently smoked, it is 
allowed to hang down cellar in a store closet 
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to “ripen” for two years. The meat is close 
grained, hard as granite, and extremely 
salty. There’s a clean smoky flavor of beech 
and hickory wood, most palatable, and when 
the ham is sliced very thin, it’s not at all 
hard to eat. Many prefer the Kentucky 
variety to the far-famed Smithfield hams of 
the Old Dominion. During the week in 
Louisville everybody ate ham, served in one 
form or another, at least once a day. I wish 
there was a Kentucky ham hanging in my 
cellar right now! 

Speaking of cellars, Frank Sullivan told me 
of a certain lovely lady whose host brought 
forth from his cellared store for her delecta- 
tion, a particularly choice wine, especially 
reserved for rare occasions. With due cere- 
mony the encrusted bottle was produced, the 
cork drawn carefully, and the contents 
poured slowly. Raising his glass the host 
offered a Toast. The honored guest sipped 
a little and put it down, saying: “I don’t like 
it. It tastes to me exactly as if it has been 
kept for years and years in a dark, dirty, old 
cellar!” 

Another Kentucky creation—they call it a 
salad, but it should have a more appropriate 
name—is jellied garnish for cold meats. 
Fill a mould about 11%” deep in three 
layers, as follows: three-quarters of an inch 
of tomato jelly, one-quarter of an inch of 
sour cream and one-half inch of aspic jelly, 
all highly spiced. Cut in squares and deco- 
rate the edges with a thin ribbon of sour 
cream. The French Village, where the Ken- 
tucky Chapter holds its meetings, a restau- 
rant in the basement of an office building, 
serves this “salad” to perfection. They also 
make sublimely evanescent corn muffins, 
light as the sea-foam which upbore Cyther- 
ean Aphrodite to the Laconian shore. 
Tuesday afternoon Frank Sullivan drove us 
in pleasant company through a sweetly- 
smiling countryside to Bardstown, pausing 
for a brief inspection of a few old houses on 
the way. After fortifying ourselves with tea 
and beer at the historic Talbott Tavern 
(1796), a fine old stone building whose 
sturdy walls vibrate with the spirit of the 
early pioneers, a short mile brought us to 
the Old Kentucky Home. Beautifully situ- 
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ated in a large park, “Federal Hill” is now 
an historic monument. This stately mansion, 
enframed in vines, shrubbery, and great 
trees, rivals in interest those houses of Colo- 
nial and Provincial Periods. Built in the 
early Federal days, it is distinctly American 
architecture, in scale extremely impressive. 
Save for the furnishings (which are Vic- 
torian) no sign of change is observable. The 
main rooms are about twenty-three feet 
square and fourteen and a half feet in 
height. Two smiling portraits, one either 
side of the great front door, face each other 
across the spacious hall. A faint fragrance 
of pomander and eglantine hangs like an 
aura about them. One portrait is the melo- 
dious Stephen, the other Jeanie “with the 
light brown hair, floating like a zephyr, on 
the soft summer air.” An afternoon filled 
with emotional appeal, the spirit of the Old 
South, xsthetic, lyrical. Outside, the setting 
sun, a2 melodious stillness, the flash of a 
Scarlet Tanager in the coppice, peace and 
quietude. 

The President’s Reception, piquantly bril- 
liant, was held that night amid the splendor 
of the historic Pendennis Club. On the re- 
turn drive from Bardstown, so lovely was 
the Kentucky scene that we lingered on, be- 
witched by its beauty, just as Atalanta found 
it impossible to resist the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. So we barely arrived in time 
for the President’s Reception. Had it not 
been for Charley Cellarius, ’'d have missed 
the last Manhattan cocktail which he’d 
thoughtfully set aside for me. The dinner- 
dance proved to be a delightful innovation 
in the annals of Institute Conventions, fas- 
cinating to watch and doubtless even more 
stimulating to the Corybantes. Before leav- 
ing the Club, we strolled among the spacious 
rooms, and sure enough, in a far corner of 
the almost deserted Lounge, we found a 
half-dozen earnest souls discussing the 
amenities. Fred Meyer invited us to sit with 
them and try the Club’s famed Mint Julep. 
A feeble pen falters in attempting an eulo- 
gium of this noble work of art. A reverent 
silence was observed while its divine fra- 
grance was inhaled. The rhythm of the 
dance, suddenly softened, filtered down the 
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broad stairway and the curious stars peered 
in through the tall casement. 


* * * * * 


>T was Heaven in kindness sent the grape 
To please both great and small— 
Tis little fools who drink too much 
And big fools none at all. 
Anon. 


The above quatrain is quoted from the 
beverage booklet of the Brown Hotel. This 
little brochure contains an amazing list of 
mixed drinks, wines, and liquors. Among the 
sixty-five varieties of cocktails, one finds 
such names as: BLUE MOON, PURPLE HAZEL, 
SILVER STALLION, SOUTH SEA SIN, etc. Fol- 
lowing this, are more than a hundred vari- 
eties of mixed drinks, Cobblers, Smashes, 
Toddies, and what-nots. Next comes a noble 
schedule of thirty-two distinct brands of 
bourbon, the most expensive, and presum- 
ably the finest, being Rebel Yell. Other 
liquors listed are Scot’s (beg pardon, 
Scotch) Rye Whiskey, wines, ales, and soft 
drinks. 

Bill Warren, the Birmingham statistician, 
made a survey of the mint julep situation at 
the Rock Creek Riding Club where the 
Horse Show and Barbecue was staged. We’d 
been lunching at the Old Stone Inn in 
Simpsonville, and arrived a little late, but 
still in time to see the ponies take the 
hurdles. (A word about that lunch, pres- 
ently.) I’d never seen a real Barbecue, and 
was fascinated by the spectacle. Coming back 
to the Club House we met Bill with a note- 
book in hand, totting up a column of figures. 
“Whee!” he said, “never saw so many mint 
juleps in all my life. Two thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-seven, so far, and they’re 
still four deep around the bar!”? We ad- 
mitted having had three, that is, we remem- 
bered the first three. But as the glasses were 
smallish—though the flavor was good, and 
the ice pretty well melted—they weren’t a 
heavy load. Large-scale production is not 
conducive to loving tenderness in the fin- 
ished product, but considering the vast 
quantities served, I must say the result was 
highly commendable. Apparently everybody 
else thought so too, for the only way to get 
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PENCIL SKETCH, “BARBECUE,” BY HAL CALHOUN 


the crowd back to the busses was to turn off 
the lights at the bar. It was an orderly 
crowd, however, here and there groups sing- 
ing “Sweet Adeline,’ and “Way Down 
Yonder in the Corn Field”; nothing like a 
Bankers’ Convention, for instance. You see, 
Henry Saylor was there with his candid 
camera and no one could afford to take 
chances. A rumor was rife that Dean Emer- 
son was at the Barbecue, but it is possible 
that some other Barbecue was meant. All 
got back safely to the Brown Hotel in time 
for the meeting of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

We skipped this meeting and joined an im- 
promptu little party on the roof where Bob 
Schmertz, Charley Stotz, and Travis Walsh 
furnished an hour or two of folk songs and 
madrigals, mostly about architects, tradi- 
tional and otherwise, accompanied by instru- 
mental music interspersed with choral danc- 
ing. After which we all went down in time 
to close up the English Oak Room. 

The luncheon at Simpsonville was one of 
the most delicious meals I have ever been 
privileged to attend. Our hostess, a charm- 
ing Southern lady, ordered in advance, so 
there was no waiting. Nobody can ever fool 
me again about Fried Chicken, Southern 
Style. This was the real thing—tender, 
crisp, heavenly in flavor, a dish fit for the 
immortals. The Inn itself (1794) is a little 
gem, the thick stone walls a perfect insula- 
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tion against heat and cold. In comparison 
with modern examples, stone-laying as prac- 
ticed by masons of the late XVIIIth century 
seems a lost art. After lunch we visited the 
Gibson place, not far from Peewee Valley, 
locale of the Little Colonel Stories. The 
house is early XIXth century, built of 
slave-made brick of clay found in river bot- 
toms, and timber cut on the premises. The 
rain prevented us from viewing the exten- 
sive gardens and interesting smaller build- 
ings, such as the old carriage house, a rem- 
nant of the slave quarters, the spring house, 
etc., not to mention the mint beds. Nevin, 
Morgan, and Kolbrook of Louisville re- 
modelled the house a year or so ago. The 
work was most skilfully done with a rever- 
ent hand. The interiors are perfectly charm- 
ing examples of Early Victorian, for which 
result the second member of the firm (read- 
ing from left to right) is, we hear, largely 
responsible. 

At a round table in the English Oak Room 
a half-dozen of us were seated one after- 
noon at late lunch, when Alvaar Aalto, dis- 
tinguished Finnish Architect, joined the 
party. Mr. Aalto, recently arrived to over- 
see certain alterations to the Finnish Build- 
ing at the New York World’s Fair, was per- 
suaded to attend the Louisville Convention 
while awaiting a return steamer which 
shortly leaves New York for Petsamo. Mr. 
Aalto speaks excellent English and freely 
answered the queries put to him by the com- 
pany. One of our fellows was a World War 
Veteran and asked many questions about the 
war and present conditions in Finland. It 
was hard to believe that this calm, earnest 
young man had actually been through the 
terrific struggle of last winter. “How do you 
feel toward the Soviets?” “The feeling is 
much better now than before the war.” “On 
both sides?” “Yes, on both sides.” “Did the 
Russians break the Mannerheim Line?” 
“The Mannerheim Line, as the newspapers 
picture it, never existed. It is a line, to be 
sure, a defense line made up of a series of 
lakes and swamps, a difficult terrain, easy to 
defend with entrenchments and _pill-boxes. 
In Finland there are 120,000 lakes. When 
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these lakes and swamps are not frozen, it is 


impossible for an enemy effectively to 


maneuver as in Flanders.” “Then the Rus- 
sians attacked at the right time?” “At ex- 
actly the right time.” “Why didn’t you 
bomb Leningrad?” “That would have been 
a terrible thing to do. Bomb a great city, 
crowded with millions of innocent people. 
The slaughter would have been terrific. We 
couldn’t do that,” Aalto concluded. 

He is now interested in housing, mostly pre- 
fabricated. There are several hundred 
thousand people from the Russian-occupied 
territory who must be housed immediately, 
and Mr. Aalto says these new houses can be 
erected in 48 hours after the preliminary 
work is done. 

It was my good fortune to find not only 
many old friends at the Convention, but 
also to meet a number of new faces, with 
whom opportunity was offered to become 
better acquainted than one ordinarily has, 
when close attendance at the meetings 1s ob- 
served. Not being a delegate it seemed safe 
to leave the determination of phraseology of 
the By-laws (which is, of course, essential in 
administrative and ethical matters) to more 
earnest souls. A few visits to the Convention 
Hall assured me that all was going well. 
Wednesday afternoon, however, there was a 
large attendance at the “seminar,” where an 
interesting discussion followed the reading 
of pertinent papers on the Relation of the 
Architectural Profession to Society. It kept 
a hundred or more closely attentive for two 
hours or so. Papers were read by Arthur 
Holmes, the crusader, Colonel William 
Taylor, the academician, and F. M. Craft, 
chief engineer of the Southern Tel. and 
Tel., Niel Convery, President of the New 
Jersey Chapter, spoke for a few minutes 
only, but his little homily was a masterpiece 
of logical expression, crystal clear. 

If it means much to the emotional Abou Ben 
Adhem’s of the Effete East to mingle with 
their confreres from distant, sparsely- 
settled regions, as well as with those nearer 
home, it also, I found, was a source of hap- 
piness to large numbers of younger men 
to crook an elbow with congenial spirits. 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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DISREGAR D 


Get your house plans here, folks! Only two dollars! 
Plans, specifications, lists of materials! We tell you 
how to finance, superintend, and save the Architect’s 
fee! Avoid harsh irritants! Reach for an Architractor 
instead of an Architect! All for the small, insignifi- 
cant and inconsequential sum of twenty dimes, six 
Tom-and-Jerries, or the fifth part of a saw-buck! 

The Architect who loses a commission to do a small 
house because the Owner decides to buy a set of $5.00 
plans and save the Architect’s fee, may not consider 
it entirely a catastrophe. But there is another kind of 
activity which cannot be dismissed with a philosophical 
shrug. We refer to the consistent Campaign of Dis- 
paragement which is being waged against the abilities 
of the profession and the importance of the service 
which architectural organizations render the public. 
That those who circulate this anti-architectural propa- 
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STANDARD WOOD-SLAT F3 No. 
VENETIAN BLINDS (1) Pic 








These Data Sheets F3n and F3p 
give in part the requirements of 
1, S. Dept. of Commerce Commer- 
cial Standard CS61-37. 


—Tilt rail 


Head rai/— 





Wood slat 
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Venetian blinds not conforming to 
this standard may be obtained, as 
well as blinds with metal slats or 
slats of other materials. 

Referring to the table at the bot- 
tom of the page, the 23,” width 
slats are usually used in commer- 
cial buildings, since they have 
fewer slats per foot of blind and 
are, consequently, more economi- 
cal. The 2” and 134” widths are 
used for residential work. Any of 
the 3 widths of blinds may be speci- 
fied for any window area up to the 
practical listed maximum of 250 
sq. ft, 


Compound pull 
binds have from 
three to eight 
tapes depend- 
ing on the 
woth 


Maximum with 
of blinds is 156" 


A tit rail center 
support is to be 
used for each 
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SINGLE PULL BLIND 






35 Sq. Ft. Maximum 
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tape IN @XCESS a*4"0.c. Max. spacing of tapes — 
two tapes L — — 7" Maximum overhang — — 
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ii 2F6"WIDTH &"WIDTH 1344" WIDTH 
PARTS . 
= : — 
hickness Thickness Thickness 
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HEAD RAIL. 1Y8 V8" V8’ 
LT RAIL 3/4" 5/8" 58 

a ort ae 
OTTOM| Si ngle Pu 3’ : Ce | 58 
Gompot ry Pri jj 8" fh, u“ V/8' 
SLATO Ys" V3" 8" 








MINIMUM DIMENSIONS OF RAILS 


AND SLATS 
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ganda do so for selfish reasons might be suspected. 
However, the net effect is to belittle the Architectural 
function in the public mind as to its usefulness in 
any building operation. 

We have before us a booklet bearing the imprint of 
Good Housekeeping magazine. In one place it says 
“Architects are too prone to relegate all service open- 
ings or doors to the kitchen, and expect to arrive at a 
workable layout ...” This booklet probably received 
wide circulation among the readers of this periodical 
—people who are interested in homes and, hence, 
possible clients for some Architect. That one sentence, 
sandwiched into the text, could easily destroy the 
confidence that every prospective “Owner” should 
have in his Architect. 

The ladies’ magazines collectively enjoy tremendous 
circulation, running into millions of copies a month. 
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STANDARD WOOD-SLAT F3 
VENETIAN BLINDS (2) cone Pronw 
PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
ee 
\4 Commercial Standard recom- NOTE - Oscillating roller lifts are 
mendations for wood-slat ‘ used on blinds of 100 sq.ft area or 
blinds are I5*6"max- over -or where additional ease of 
imum width and ‘operation is desired. 
250 sq. ft max- Metal roller lift boxes are 
mum area. availabe in sizes_ranging_from 
\\ . 3e2"sq. to 62" sq. The size 
fN used depends upon the 
Xf - area of the bjind. 
Mechanical roller lifts 
are recommended 
for very large 
- binds 
“Nn 
Jf 
SET 
JUL 
1940 
NX : 
Xf 
ISOMETRIC 
BRACKET INSTALLATION FOR ROLLER LIFTS 
7X reese Secioanesinl jenna re 
LJ . Suspension and gperating spoo cs 
7 8 
Reinforcing N 
L Metal box where advisable Hi 5 
'@ me 4{7iting device Automatic stop- G: a ? 
ry trea 
Af | Tit rail center support i | 
| used with 3 or more tapes | | Ya" Tilt rail+4 
Tilting b1-—//2"Min Suspension i +- Operating 42.H8"% 
cord-+ | || | tape 6a — cord Slats 
I : || I i t 
OSCILLATING ROLLER LIFT 100 to 250 Sq. Ft. ) q 
os aia 
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There are many of them. They devote a sizable part 


of their editorial pages to chiseling the Architect out 
of commissions. Combined with the Sunday news- 
paper real estate sections, they set standards of inex- 
cusably bad taste in architecture, landscaping and 
decoration, which multiplies the Architect’s problem 
of handling clients who have “educated” themselves 


by means of suc 


h literature. 


We have such helpful books available to the lay 
public as Emily Post’s ‘Personality of the House,” 
Rogers’ “Plan Your House to Suit Yourself.’ Rock- 
well Kent not only lectured but we believe he de- 
scribed his own home in a book as being an architec- 
tural triumph because he designed it himself. Elissa 
Landi’s publicity agent got the following printed in 
a syndicated column, “She has gone berserk by draw- 
ing all the plans for the remodeling with her own 
lily white hands, which will evolve a bathroom, a 
closet and a dressing room into a library.” 


There is 


a magazine which is telling building 
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NOTES 
To determine the bundle 
space for wood-slat 
blinds allow 2 Y8" plus 
13/4" for every foot of 
window opening 


Curtains may be hung 
in the usual wal or 
under 2 valance 


Various types of hold- 
down devices available, 
used principally on 
residential work 


This method of Stop 
Bead installation is 
recommended for use 
where economy is the 
foremost consideration 





SCALE 3” =1'-0" 








ways so well known... 


material manufacturers (and 1 quote from its own 
documented statement) “Jt is @ well-known fact that 
decisions for the type and make of equipment are 
group decisions among at least two of these five pro- 
fessional groups: 





Architects and Engineers 
Operative Builders and Contractors 
Realty Owners and Managers 


Financial Institutions 


Material Dealers 
“SUT. 


bd 


> 


WHICH TWO GROUPS is not al- 


Next time you, Mr. Trained Professional Architect, 


have to make a decision, be sure to remember that a 
material dealer, banker, realtor, or builder may over- 
rule you, and make you specify Inckels instead of the 
Pinckels that you might mistakenly think was best for 


the job! 


Now the ironic part of this is that this same mag- 


azine solicits and gets a wide circulation 


among the 
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ISOMETRIC commercial work 
DETAIL OF SLIDER GUIDE 























architectural profession! That is known as playing 
both ends against the middle—or the old army game! 

This sort of thing works against architectural pres- 
tige in a number of ways. It leads building material 
manufacturers and those in the advertising business to 
disparage the Architect’s importance and his need for 
intelligent merchandising and advertising methods— 
a serious matter to architectural men depending on 
market information to a large extent for their liveli- 
hood. Then, too, these manufacturers and advertising 


folks in themselves represent a large mass of individ- 
uals who are possible clients for architectural service. 
A third danger is that manufacturers may be led fur- 
ther in their competition with Architects by the fur- 
nishing of free plans involving the use of their own 
products. 

It’s not a pretty picture. Inroads being made on the 
Architect in the residential field can easily spread to 
institutional, recreational, commercial, and all other 
types of buildings. DB. G. 
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PENCIL POINTS 














PENCIL BROADSIDES—4 


BY THEODORE KAUTZEAY 


Wood textures most commonly encountered 
in architectural subjects are shingled roofs, 
painted shingle wall surfaces, smooth board 
trim and paneling, clapboard siding, and 
rough siding. There are, of course, other 
textures of wood, but if you master the ex- 
pression of those listed you will be able to 
adapt the general methods to them. 

The sketches shown in Lesson 4 illustrate 
the handling of a sufficient variety of tex- 
tural problems to keep you busy practicing 
for a while. The first example, at the top, 
includes weathered shingle roof and 
shingled walls painted, let us assume, white. 
As good a way as any to gain experience in 
handling this sort of subject is to copy the 
sketch I have presented. 

Begin, as usual, after laying out the sketch 
lightly, by putting in the darkest areas. The 
principal one of these, in the subject chosen, 
is the roof. In indicating this there are three 
things to be shown—the tone of the roof 
itself, weathered or perhaps stained to a 
rather dark value; the contrasting tone of 
the end grain showing along the butts, which 
resolves itself into a series of parallel but 
slightly irregular and discontinuous lines; 
and the still darker shadows falling across 
the roof, cast by the chimney and nearby 
trees. This analysis suggests three principal 
directions for your strokes—broad strokes 
paralleling the grain of the shingles to cover 
the general tone, narrower strokes along the 
lines of butts, and broad strokes following 
the direction of shadows. 

Start by laying in the genéral value of the 
roof area with long and short broad strokes. 


rah ¥Y BE 





The shortest ones will be determined by the 
height of a single course or row of shingles. 
Do not cover the entire area with a flat pen- 
cil wash but grade it from light to dark in 
some predetermined direction (in this case 
from upper left to lower right) and also al- 
low occasional small bits of white paper to 
show through. 

Since the tree and chimney shadows will be 
the darkest values, it will be economical of 
effort to put them in early in the game, us- 
ing strokes whose direction is determined by 
the direction of light. You can always add 
some shadows afterwards as needed to build 
up the proper effect, but it is well to keep 
the whole thing going together so far as you 
can do so. 

Now, using your pencil with a narrower sur- 
face in contact with the paper, put in some 
of the irregular parallel lines which repre- 
sent the butts of the shingles. As you will 
observe by looking at a shingle roof, these 
strokes should not be straight and stiff and 
they should vary in thickness slightly from 
point to point. They should not extend over 
the entire surface of the roof, but only so 
much as is necessary to give a realistic effect. 
You will have to judge for yourself how 
far to go with them and also how far to go 
in picking out individual shingles with short 
broad strokes after establishing the rows. 
Indication of the dark accenting shadows of 
the doorway and the window lights can be 
done at this point or even before, the idea 
being to keep everything in proper relation 
to the whole as you proceed. The door itself, 
as an important part of the center of inter- 
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est, should be given its proper value with 
carefully controlled broad strokes, leaving 
highlights where they would be along the 
edges of the rails and stiles. The dark foli- 
age and the tree trunks can be indicated at 
this stage also. Do this rather carefully and 
deliberately, taking care to silhouette the 
corner of the house with a slightly saw-tooth 
effect to express the overlapping rows of 
shingles. Small considerations like this make 
the difference between the clean-cut effect 
of one drawing and the fuzzy indecisiveness 
of another. Precise control of every stroke 
is the thing to strive for. 

The same procedure as for the roof may be 
followed for the walls except that here the 
shadows, which supply the principal means 
of distributing interest, should definitely 
come first. Draw them in with broad gray 
strokes, some vertical and some diagonal in 
the direction of falling light. The shadows 
should be placed with some feeling for real- 
ity and also with some understanding of 
how they will modify contrasts. 

As you know, the strongest contrasts should 
come near the center of interest. Therefore, 
where you have a dark value which, if sil- 
houetted against a light area, would draw 
the eye powerfully to that point, you reduce 
the contrast as needed to keep the interest 
where it belongs. The right-hand end of the 
roof, if set against the white sky, would be 
too prominent. For this reason, I have put 
in some gray foliage and tree trunks to 
soften the contrast. (This foliage, inciden- 
tally, extended upward, is useful in defining 
the corner of the chimney.) Again, where 
the end of the house, if left light in tone, 
would silhouette too strongly against the 
dark foliage beyond, shadows slanting down 
across the wall make the corner less con- 
spicuous. The corner post of the main body 
of the house, seen against the dark roof of 
the ell, is purposely softened by a shadow 
which keeps the contrast about the same as 
that between the lower portion of the post 
and the wall of the ell. You can find other 
places illustrating the principle if you look 
for them. 

Having cast the necessary shadows which 
help to keep your composition in hand, you 
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can now indicate the shingle courses by rows 
of short, broad, vertical strokes for the 
shingles themselves and narrow horizontal 
strokes for the shadows at the butts. These 
shadow strokes, while faithfully following 
the direction of your accurate layout of 
shingle courses, should not be stiff, should 
vary in width and strength as the shadows 
do in nature, and should be well broken up. 
Since you are now working near the lighter 
portion of your finished drawing, keep alert 
for the point where your artistic sense must 
tell you to stop. Leave plenty of whites 
among your shingles but avoid monotonous 
spacing. A few indications of foreground 
planting and additional bits of foliage at 
strategic points may add sparkle and com- 
plete the picture. 

Passing now to the sketch in which rough 
siding is represented, there is little to be 
said that will not be evident upon thought- 
ful inspection of the drawing. The principal 
area is all put in with broad, vertical strokes 
and the edges of the siding with their shad- 
ows are more irregularly spaced and irregu- 
lar in direction than those of shingles. In 
this sketch there is also an opportunity for 
you to review what you have learned about 
indicating stonework. Notice that through- 
out the sketch there is a deliberate gradation 
of tones over each area, carefully calculated 
to increase or reduce contrasts in order to 
focus attention where it is wanted. Surfaces 
may be made to recede from the eye or 
come forward by means of using either dark 
against light or light against dark. 

Having gone so far, the indication of the 
clapboarded house should present no diff- 
cult problem. Work from dark to light, as 
always, and put your foliage shadows in be- 
fore accenting the shadows under each row 
of clapboards. Restrain yourself as you work 
along, always trying to determine as soon 
as possible the point at which to stop. 
When you have practiced copying the ex- 
amples shown, tackle some other subjects, 
applying the principles you have learned. 
You will be surprised, perhaps, to see how 
quickly you can acquire facility—if you keep 
working and are not content with merely 
reading what I say or looking at pictures. 
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100 Sq. Ft. area may be accepted as practical 
maximum for ordinary work. 


* SIZE OF SLABS: 


_ determines maximum slab 
size is convenience in hand- 










NOTE: Practically 
the only limit which 








Returns preferably not to 
_ exceed /'-6" (See Note). 


* SIZE OF RETURNS & PROJECTIONS * 














The desirability of this material 
proceeds from its flexibility; the 
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any backing material. 


°OVER OLD WORK « 





° ON NEW WORK WITH 








Integral returns and projections sim- 


°AS FACING 2 


° CONCRETE BACK: 








plify construction to a large extent 

while reducing the danger of joint leakage and the 
necessity for flashing. Only limits to size of pieces are 
convenience in handling, shipment and erection. 


The accompanying drawings show the appli- 
cation of concrete slabs. They also reveal 
something of the quality of the pencil used in 
making them—Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
F for lines and HB for lettering. 


This quality results from the “exclusive Dixon 
process in which the power of a typhoon of 
super-heated steam creates a new form of 


graphite —Typhonite. Thanks to this process 
the infinitely small particles of Typhonite are 
of controlled size, a hitherto unachieved per- 
formance. 


This assures leads of unequalled evenness and 
strength, whose lines are so opaque and even 
that perfect blueprints can be made directly 
from the working drawings. 


A FREE BLUEPRINT made from these original drawings 
will impress this fact on you. Get one for reference by 
writing to address below. Ask for print No. 167-J7. 





PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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for this FORGOTTEN 37 


Hy has the heating industry “forgotten” such 

buildings as Roadside Restaurants, Monitor 
Blocks, Small Banks, Schools and Libraries, Small 
Commercial Buildings and Large Homes, in its 
constant striving for improvement of boiler 
design? Simply because all energies have been 
concentrated on small-home equipment for the 
volume market. Here, at last, is a truly modern 
boiler with a host of special features such as built- 
in tankless heater... incorporating the world’s 
most famous heating principle . . . engineered and 
tailored to meet exactly the needs of this “‘in- 


between” group of buildings. 


SMITH 


MILLS 
yt 


Famous Mills Vertical 
Water Tube Construc- 
tion .... insures a high 
ees of direct 
1eating surface .. . re- 
sults in unusually eco- 
nomical performance . . 
- more heat faster. 
And withal . . . ease of 
installation helps to as- 
sure low first cost. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., INC. 


WESTFIELD #« MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

















Tue H. B. Suita Co., Inc. 

WEsTFIELD, Mass. 

Send catalog of New Smith Mills ‘‘25” for 
large homes and small commercial buildings. 


will bring you com . 
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about this new value 


in heating . 
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THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Pornrs. 

We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July and December, 1939, issues of PENciL Points. 
Must be in good condition. Subscription Department, 
care of PEnciL Points. 

E. Kral, 1916 S. Wesley, Berwyn, IIl., would like to ob- 
tain a copy of the Pocket Companion, the 24th edition 
(May 1934) or later, published by the Illinois Steel 
Company. Please state price, condition of book, and 
which edition. 

George F. Bosworth, 171 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
has the following books for sale: Modern Cottage Archi- 
tecture, Maurice B. Adams, 1904; Small Houses of the 
Late Georgian Period, Ramsey, 1919; Mansions of 
England, Jos. Nash, 2 parts in 1 vol., Bruno Hessling; 
Book of the Boston Architectural Club, 1923; Domestic 
Architecture of the Tudor Period. 


William J. Schlesinger, 6619 San Bonita, Clayton, Mo., 
has the following for sale: July to October, 1921, 
Architectural Record, bound; also 4 bound volumes of 
Record, miscellaneous numbers 1912 and 1913; bound 
volumes of Journal of the A.l.A., Vol. 9 to 15 com- 
plete, also single copies April 1921, July, August and 
October 1923; copies of Architecture for October, 
November, December 1931, October and November 
1933, and April, May 1934. Any reasonable offer. 


Sydney S. Sylvester, 3312 Perry Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., 
has the following architectural books for sale: J/ Ferro 
Nell Arte Italiana, Ferrari; Monumental Classic Archi- 
tecture in Great Britain and Ireland During the 18th 
and 19th Centuries, A. E. Richardson; Skylight and 
Roof Tables, Stained Glass, Hugh Arnold; Plan Read- 
ing and Quantity Surveying, C. F. Dingman; Co/onial 

(Continued on page 44, Advertising Section) 
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Here is one of-the panel heating 
coils (made of standard Youngs- 
town Pipe) in the residence of Mr. 
Denison Bingham Hull, owner and 
architect, Winnetka, Tlinois. 


THE 


YOUNGSTOWN PIPE CONTRIBUTES TO 
LIFETIME SERVICE ON PANEL HEATING JOB 


A panel heating job is one of the toughest pipe assign- 
ments in the heating business. All work is concealed 
and a life time of service is the normal expectation. 


Youngstown is an ideal pipe for such exacting require- 
ments. Steel made for this particular product, is rolled 
into pipe with exacting care. It is of uniform quality and 
threads easily. Each length of Youngstown Pipe is 
hydrostatically tested. 


Even for the unusual jobs you can pick Youngstown 
Pipe and be sure you're protected. The owner will get 
his money's worth, the architect will 

have no comebacks, and you, the con- 

tractor, will keep your costs down to 

your estimate, and get the job in as 


planned. 
Ask your distributor for Youngstown Pipe and Tubu- 
lar Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - Tin Plate 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes. 


Adv. 19-8C 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











BEAD CHAIN* 


BEAD CHAIN* 
Prevents “Creeping” 


When BEAD CHAIN* is used 
over the tilting sprocket the 
blind will always tilt smoothly 
and accurately, and the controls 
cannot “creep”; necessitating a 
service call. 

All Venetian Blind manufac- 
turers can supply BEAD CHAIN* 
at but a few cents extra per 
blind. It clamps firmly to the 
cord and tassel with #10-V 
detachable couplings. 


For all Venetian Blinds specify 
“Bead Chain and cord with 10-V 


couplings on tilting controls’. 





4 


®STaB.isneD 19! 
Trade Mark Reg U S Pat OR 






THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 54 Mt. Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 42, Advertising Section ) 


Architecture of Old Salem, 2 vols. F. Cousins; An 
Architect's Simple Engineering Problems, D. C. Pond. 


Milton F. Stern, P. O. Box 2350, Cape Town, S. Africa, 
would like to obtain the following copies of the Archi- 
tectural Record: 1938, and January and February 1939, 
complete and in good condition. 


C. M. Standart, 792 Englewood Avenue, Kenmore, N. Y., 
would like to obtain a copy of the Carnegie Pocket Com- 
panion, 24th edition (May 1934), published by Illinois 
Steel Company. Please give price and condition of 


book, 
J. Leland Benson, 410 McBirney Building, Tulsa, Okla., 


has the following copies of PENcit Pornts for sale: 
June 1920 through August 1932, complete. Also single 
copies of May 1922, July 1923, March and April 1927, 
March 1929. 


WANTED: Architectural Rendering in Wash, Magonigle; 
also a book on architectural rendering by Frank A. Hays. 
Please state condition and price of books in first letter. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of PENciL Pornts. 


WANTED: Any published data on Frank Lloyd Wright 
or his works. Would like to secure books or periodical 
articles in any language and will welcome any biblio- 
graphical reference. Sartain Smith, 391 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Jules Wenig, 3821 N. H. Avenue, Washington, D. C., 


has for sale all copies of PENci Points from June, 
1920, with the exception of January, 1923, and May, 
1938. Also copies of the Architectural Record dating 
back to 1902, with some missing. 


WILL SHARE: Established New York architect’s office 
to share with an architect. Reasonable rent; good oppor- 
tunity. Phone MUrray Hill 2-3360. 


PERSONALS 


DONN HOUGEN, Architect, with offices in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, has opened a branch office at 606% 
Third Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


RICHARD DANTE MESSINEO and HARRY  Y. 
STEELE, Architects, have become associated, with 
offices at 167 Main Street, Lewiston, Maine. They will 
practice under the name of Messineo & Steele, Archi- 
tects. 

DAVID C. BAER, Architect, has moved his office from 
903 W. 24th Street, to 202 Elks Building, Austin, 


Texas. 


JOHN B. CABOT and ARTHUR H. COOK, Architects, 

~ have formed a partnership for the practice of architec- 
ture under the firm name of Cabot and Cook. John B. 
Cabot has closed his office at 73 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass., and the new firm has established offices at 226 
Railroad Avenue, Norwood, Mass. 


SALVATORE N. SCHIANO, Architect, has established 
an office for the practice of architecture at 627 Bible 


House, Astor Place and Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MAYERS, MURRAY & PHILLIP, Architects, New York 
City, have dissolved partnership. Hardie Phillip will 
continue practicing at 28 West 44th Street, New York 
City, and F. L. S. Mayers will maintain an office at 
2 West 47th Street, New York Citv. O. H. Murray 
will practice in Rhinebeck, New York. 
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IN AMERICA’S LARGEST 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT 


QUEENSBRIDGE HOUSES, 4 merica’s largest public hous- 
ing development, erected by New York City Housing 
Authority, in Long Island City. Provides homes for 
3,149 families, or 11,400 persons. Overall cost: $13,936,- 
686; area: 61.92 acres. Includes Children’s Center, Com- 
munity Building, gymnasium, public library, and facilities 
for 24 stores. Each apartment is completely fire-proof and 
thoroughly modern. NATIONAL Pipe was used extensively 
throughout the 26 apartment buildings. Architect: William 
F. R. Ballard; Associate Architects: Henry S. Churchill— 
Frederick G. Frost & Burnett C. Turner; Structural Engi- 
neer: Elwyn E. Seelye & Co.; Plumbing, Heating and 

Ventilating Engineer: Meyer, Strong & Jones; 

General Contractor: Cauldwell-Wingate Company; 
Heating Contractor: Baker,Smith & Co., New York. 

















NATIONAL 














V \ HEREVER outstanding 
buildings are erected, it’s almost 
axiomatic that you'll find NATIONAL 
Pipe figuring prominently in the job. 
Public and private, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and residential—it’s gener- 
ally the same—‘“the major tonnage 
of pipe is NATIONAL.” 

This doesn’t just happen, nor is 
it the result of over-zealous sales- 
manship. It is the result of a pro- 
found conviction on the part of 


architects and builders — that for 
general all-round building purposes, 
NATIONAL Pipe gives the greatest 
service for the least investment. 
This famous Queensbridge Project, 
America’s largest venture in public 
housing, helps bear witness to the 
widespread acceptance of this prod- 
uct. Here, again, the major tonnage 
is NATIONAL. Here, again, NATIONAL 


Pipe was first choice, because it’s 
uniform and ductile, easy to bend 
and coil, readily installed. It takes 
sharp, accurate threads, is clean and 
free of scale, and has a smooth sur- 
face for paints and decorative coat- 
ings. 

Because NATIONAL Pipe offers the 
safest, surest, long-term investment, 
it is the world’s largest-selling pipe. 
Use it for all standard piping appli- 
cations. Write for complete data. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
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Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





United States Steel Export Company, New York 


















DuNCAN PHYFE AND THE ENGLISH 
REGENCY, 1795-1830, by Nancy 
McClelland, with Foreword by 
Edward Knoblock (William R. 
Scott, Inc., New York City, 364 
Pages, 295 Illustrations, 834” x 
12”, $15). 


So carefully considered and fully il- 
lustrated a volume dealing with a 
period that is as yet only partially de- 
fined and understood — particularly 
when that period is so subtly differ- 
entiated from such of its nearly allied 
predecessors as the Directoire (itself a 
more classical refinement of the fur- 
niture and decoration of the reign of 
Louis XVI and Empire), in France, 
and the Adam, in England, is to be 
welcomed. This is especially the case, 
when it has been so well carried out, 
with such copious illustrations, so 
much research and documentation, 
and so full an Index and Addenda 
as this book contains. 

Although this style flourished in 
England over only a very short time; 
yet that time exceeded, by almost 
triple the number of years during 
which the Prince of Wales — later 
George the Fourth — was Regent, 
between 1811 and 1820. It also 
marked a refinement of the French 
work upon which it was based, while 
it nevertheless contained the begin- 
nings of both the stiff and arbitrary 
pretensions of the Greek Revival and 
the overheavy and stuffed Victorian 
furniture, that was shortly to succeed 
and swallow it in England. But in 
America, it happened fortuitously 
that Duncan Phyfe had by about 
1810 adapted the characteristics of 
this decorative period as his own— 
adapting them principally in a still 
more reserved and less cumbersome 
scale to the design of some of his 
most successful pieces of furniture. It 
is quite probable that many of Dun- 
can Phyfe’s admirers themselves will 
be somewhat surprised to find that 
they are actually devotees of the Eng- 
lish Regency style of decorative fur- 
niture! 

It was also during these same few 
years that the beginnings of what we 
generally know as “Chinese Chippen- 
dale” was developing. Although 
based upon the same Classical re- 
search among the antiquities of Italy 
that brought on the Greek Revival— 
as well as the use of Egyptian motives 
—yet the best of the Regency fur- 
niture and decoration is lighter and 


AT LARGE IN THE LIBRARY 


more livable, more intimate and do- 
mestic, than what we ordinarily re- 
call as representative of its companion 
styles. And it was this more delicate 
type of work that was adopted by 
Duncan Phyfe, and has come to be 
associated with his name in the minds 
of many collectors of furniture. 

In addition to tracing the history 
of the Phyfe family, here in America 
as well as abroad, the text of the book 
also considers briefly the different 
types of furniture made in his work- 
shops in detail, by sections dealing 
with tables, chairs, window seats, 
footstools, sofas, sideboards, beds, 
desks, etc. Following the date of his 
death, in 1854, a chapter is given to 
listing many of his contemporaries, 
and illustrating their typical pieces of 
furniture, extending even to known 
joiners then working outside of New 
York, in such centers as Boston, 
Salem, Philadelphia and Baltimore— 
along with reproductions of many of 
the makers’ labels. This chapter i is fol- 
lowed by another, containing a long 
list of customers of Phyfe’s, with il- 
lustrations and descriptions of many 
of the pieces made for them by him. 
The book concludes with copies of 
Phyfe’s will, records of his marriage, 
an inventory of the property and 
furniture owned by him at his death, 
and a bibliography. 

FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


* * 


SKETCH CLUB 


The Sketch Club of New York 
elected Adolph Mertin as President 
for 1941, at its annual meeting on 
Thursday, May 23. Edward E. 
Atkins was elected President for 
1942. Fourteen of the original mem- 


bers of the Club attended. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers, of New York, an- 
nounces an agreement with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for construction 
and operation of a Research House 
at Urbana, Illinois, in the interest of 
radiator heat. Fourteen members of 
the Institute, who are manufacturers 
of cast iron boilers and _ radiators, 
have subscribed a total of $50,000 to 
cover the cost of constructing and 
equipping the house and assuring its 
operation for three years. 
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This pencil study of the picturesque 
Tour des Marques at Chenonceaux 
was made by Clifford MacCoy, Ar- 
chitect of Tulsa, Oklahoma, while 
traveling in Europe with Donald 
Partridge, Landscape Architect, on 
the Ryerson collaborative fellowship 


NEW YORK A.1.A. 

At the New York Chapter’s recent 
annual luncheon meeting, held at 
the League, Frederick G. Frost was 
reelected President. Harvey Steven- 
son will serve again as vice president, 
and Robert H. Hutchins as recorder. 
Frederick J. Woodbridge is secretary, 


and Henry Hofmeister, treasurer. 


CORRECTION 


The conflict between the account and 
caption on page 84 of our May issue, 
reporting the award of a prize in the 
Competition conducted by the Metal 
Manufacturer’s Council of Southern 
California to the bronze-silver plated 
tabernacle in Montecito Catholic 
Church, has been called to our atten- 
tion by Cochran-lzant, Ltd., of Los 
Angeles, the firm that executed the 
tabernacle, as stated in the announce- 
ment. The caption was in error. 
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@ Lay Haskelite wood floors without 
worrying about damp walls, green concrete sub- 
floors or wet weather. Save the time usually lost 
waiting for plaster or concrete to dry out or for 
weather to clear up. Specify Haskelite Wood 
Block or Plank, the flooring that protects you 
against the hazards of warping, buckling, or 
shrinkage and is backed by a two year guarantee. 


This scientific ‘successor to solid wood floors” 
consists of three waterproof bonded laminations. 
That's the key to its practical immunity from the 
effects of even greatly varying humidities. That's 
why it permanently retains its shape and size— 






Illustration shows Haskelite Wood Block 
being laid in mastic directly over con- 
crete subfloor. Can be laid on wood or 
concrete subfloors without unsightly ex- 
pansion joints. 


doesn’t warp with exceptional moisture—doesn’ t 
open up as the structure dries out. 


Furnished in beautifully grained selected elm, 
Haskelite is accurately sanded and finished at 
the factory in medium or dark—can be supplied 
sanded but unfinished on order. The installed 
cost is no greater than that of other good floors. 


You'll find full details on Haskelite in Sweets; 
Sec. 11, Catalog No. 76. Or write for complete 
information and FREE samples, to: 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


DEPT. P-7 e FLOORING DIVISION 
208 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, 'LLINOIS 


HASKELITE 4. Flooring 
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COMPETITION 








David Leavitt, who graduated last 
month from the Department of Ar- 
chitecture of the University of Ne- 
braska, won the $1,000 Princeton 
University Prize im an invited com- 
petition and will work for his Mas- 


ter’s Degree next term at Princeton 


FEDERAL POST OFFICES 

Awards in the Sixth Regional Com- 
petition for the design of a $300,000 
Post Office Building for ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, have been announced 
by W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
of Public Buildings. The entry sub- 
Truman E. Phillips, of 


Portland, Oregon, was selected as the 


mitted by 


winning design. Honorable Mention 
went to: Whitehouse and Church, 
Portland, Oregon; Ashton and 
Evans, Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Paul Gordon Carlson, Seattle. 
Sixty-seven designs were entered 
in the competition for the “Tacoma 
Building by architects who are resi- 
dents of the Region. The Jury ot 
architects, from States outside the 
Region, included: Roland E. Coate, 
Los Angeles, California; Henry F. 
Hoit, Kansas City, Missouri; and 
Alfred Shaw, Chicago, Ilino's. 


AJIS.C. BRIDGE AWARDS 


The Twelfth Annual Awards for the 
most beautiful bridges built of steel 
during the year have been announced 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 














ANNOUNCEMENTS AND PRIZES 


For purpose of classification, 
bridges costing $1,000,000 or more 
grouped in Class A;_ bridges 
costing less than $1,000,000 but 
more than $250,000 to build were 
grouped in Class B; bridges costing 
less than $250,000 were grouped in 
Class C, and all movable bridges 
were placed in a fourth class. 


were 


The Jury’s citations follow: 





cLass A—Bronx-Whitestone Bridge—Across 
the East River, New York City; Total Cost, 
$10,000,000; Engineers: Triborough Bridge 
Authority, O. H. Ammann, Chief Engineer; 
Allston Dana, Engineer of Design; Leon S. 
Moisseiff, Consulting Engineer on Design; 
Aymar Embury II, Architect; Madigan-Hyland, 
Consulting Engineers on Construction; H. W. 
Hudson, Engineer of Construction; Fabricators, 
American Bridge Company; Owner, Tribor- 
ough Bridge Authority; Date Opened to Traffic, 
April 29, 1939; Span Length: 8,000 feet 
length of bridge and approach viaducts; 735 
feet, 2,300 feet, 735 feet, length of spans of 
suspension bridge. 

HONORABLE MENTION — Highland Park 
Bridge—Over the Allegheny River in High- 
land Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

cLass B (No prize award) — FIRST HONOR- 
ABLE MENTION—Howard Street Bridge, Balti- 
more, Maryland; sECOND HONORABLE MENTION 
—Grove Highway Bridge—Four miles north- 
west of town of Grove, Delaware County, 


Oklahoma. 


Cras ¢c = Valley River Foot Bridge — 
Murphy, North Carolina; Total Cost $6,000; 
Engineers: Tennessee Valley Authority, T. B. 


Parker, Chief Engineer; Harry A. Hageman, 
Chief Design Engineer; F. W. Webster, Head 
Highway Erwin Harsch, Senior 
Structural Engineer; Fabricators, Lloyd E. 
Jones Company; Owner, City of Murphy, 
North Carolina; Date Completed and Opened 
to Traffic, September, 1939; Span Lengths, 52 
feet, 78 feet, 52 feet—total, 182 feet c-c end 
bearings. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS — Waverly Bridge — 
On Ingham-Eaton County Line, one and a 
half miles southwest of City of. Lansing, 
Michigan; Alton Railroad Overhead Bridge 
On U. S. 66, Mazonia (North of--Gardner), 
Illinois. 

MOVABLE BRIDGEs—Second Avenue Bridge 
Over Thunder Bay River, Alpena, Michigan; 
Total Cost, $289,000; Engineer, Clifford E. 
Paine; Fabricators, The R. C. Mahon Com- 
pany; Owner, City of Alpena, Michigan; Date 
Completed and Opened to Traffic, December 
6, 1939; Span Lengths: double leaf bascule, 
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Engineer; 








feet c-c main trunnions; approach span 


49 feet. 


The model of a 1,000-Watt Broad- 
cast Transmitter Station shown here 
won for Louis Shulman, of the New 
York University School.of Architec- 
ture, the $250 first prize in the re- 
cent Beaux Arts Competition, spon- 
sored by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. There were 91 entries from 
19 schools and umwversities but sec- 
ond and third prizes also went to 
N.Y.U. men, Roger W. Flood and 
Percy C. Ifill. All the Prize-winning 
and Mention drawings, models, and 
diagrams will be made readily avail- 


able to the broadcasting industry 
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LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1940 








BRUNNER SCHOLARSHIP 
The award of the 1940 Arnold W. 
Brunner Scholarship of the New 
York Chapter, A.I.A., to Truman 
J. Mathews, of Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, has been announced. 

The New York Chapter’s Com- 
mittee on Education agreed unani- 
mously that Mathews’ proposed study 
of the architecture of Southwestern 
United States was “outstanding in its 
promise of a valuable contribution to 
the study of past and present Ameri- 
can building.” 


PREY 2940 


The above design for the renovation of New York’s historic 
Battery Park won for James W. Breed, of Richmond, Virginia, 
the 1940 LeBrun Scholarship. It is an “ideal” plan, eliminating 
the elevated structures and unsightly piers and providing for a 
200-foot monument “dedicated to democracy” and a pavilion 
for recewing distinguished wisitors. The design was chosen fol- 
lowing a week's competition among six architects selected in a 
nationwide competition, and the winner will receive an award 
of $1,400 for not less than six months? travel and study of 
architecture, in a country to be designated by the Jury. Breed, 
who is 29 years old, was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Architecture in 1934 and did research 
work at Cornell University the following year. Since then he 
has been chief designer in the office of Baskervill & Son, Archi- 
tects, of Richmond, Virginia. Finalists were limited to five days 
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ILLINOIS GRADUATE 
WINS PARIS PRIZE 
The three designs which won the 
Paris Prize, 1940, for Eugene Was- 
serman, of Sheboygan, Wis., a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, 
are shown here. Second place in the 
competition, conducted last month by 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 
went to E, A. Moulthrop, of Cleve- 
land, attending the Princeton Grad- 
uate College, whose designs are 
shown across-page. 

The subjects given the ten final- 
ists selected from 285 entrants in the 
competition were: “Facade of the 
Mayor’s Residence in New York 
City,’ “A Veterans’ Home,” and 
“The Entrance Hall in a Museum 
of Science and Industry.” They were 
required to complete each problem 
in a 36-hour period. 

The Paris Prize has been an all- 
expense scholarship for two and a 
half years at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, now closed due to the war. 
If it does not reopen in the fall, Was- 
serman will receive instead $1,000 
for studies in this country or South 
America. 


PERKINS AND BORING 
Daniel Brenner, of New York City, 


has been awarded the Perkins and 
Boring Traveling Fellowship, one of 
the highest awards bestowed by the 
Columbia University School of Archi- 
tecture upon its Alumni. 

The subject of the competition, 
held once every three years, was 
a Complete Recreation Center and 
Boat House on Long Island. 


MODERN PLASTICS 

The fifth annual Modern Plastics 
Competition, under the sponsorship 
of Modern Plastics Magazine, has 
been announced. 

This national competition is open 
to all companies using plastics for 
their products, to designers, engineers, 
molders, laminators, fabricators, raw 
material suppliers, and machinery and 
mold manufacturers. Any object or 
product designed or placed on the 
market since September 1, 1939, in 
which any sort of plastic material is 
a component part, is eligible for en- 
try. The final deadline is August 15. 

The competition and concurrent 
display of entries will be held at the 
offices of Modern Plastics Magazine, 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 
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SCARAB MEDALIST 
As public recognition of his achieve- 
ment in the profession of Architec- 
ture, William Pereira, of the Chicago 
architectural firm of Pereira & 
Pereira, has been honored with the 
Scarab Gold Medal Recognition 
Award for 1940. 


APARTMENT 

HOUSE MEDALS 

For the first tme in seven years the 
New York Chapter, A.I.A., has pre- 
sented medals to New York archi- 
tects for excellence in apartment 
house design. ‘The medal for the best 
apartment house under six stories, 
built between January 1, 1933, and 
October 1, 1938, in one of the five 
boroughs of New York City, was 
given to Clarence §. Stein, Architect, 
for his design of the second unit of 
the Phipps Garden Apartments, 
Woodside, L. I. A certificate of 
award was also presented to the 
Phipps Estate. 

The medal for the best apartment 
house of more than six stories was 
awarded to Waliam K. Harrison 
and J. Andre Fouilhoux, of the firm 
of Harrison and Fouilhoux, for the 
Rockefeller Apartments at 17 West 
54th Street, New York City. A cer- 
tificate went to the owners, the 
17 West 54th Street Corporation. 

The Jury of Award agreed unani- 
mously to present a special letter of 
commendation to Walter B. Sanders 
and John Breck for their redesigning 
of a four-story brownstone building, 
at 235 East 72nd Street, into a three- 
family house. 


TAYLOR HONORED 
Albert D. Taylor, Cleveland land- 


scape architect who is one of the 
leaders of his profession, was honored 
recently at the 71st commencement 
exercises of Oregon State College, 
receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Science. The citation follows: 

“Albert Davis Taylor, eminent landscape 
irchitect, who has designed and planned the 
levelopment of some of the most important 
states, expositions, and college campuses in 
\merica, including Oregon State College; a 
potent influence in forest conservation; con- 
sultant to departments of the national Govern- 
nent; author of many publications reporting 
research and observation in the field that he 
as mastered; an expert whose educational and 
rofessional services have quickened public in- 
erest and appreciation in the orderliness, sym- 
1etry, and beauty of the surroundings under 
vhich we live.” 
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Walker O. Cain, of Lakewood, Ohio, has been awarded the 1940 Rome Prize in Architecture at the 
American Academy in Rome for the above design for “A Sports Building for a University of 6000 Stu- 





dents.” Cain was winner among 11 final competitors chosen from 72 entrants. He is a graduate of the 






Cleveland School of Architecture of Western Reserve University, and has won various architectural schol- 





arships during the past five years. He will travel abroad this fall, provided international conditions permit 
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A PIECE OF FURNITURE 
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This is very much reduced; the actual chart is 21” x 24” in size. 

















ON ONE OF THE 


INTERIORS. 


1940 


8 Charts 21’ x 24’ with Detailed Instructions. Price 82.00 








ORDER FORM 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Please send me sets of Perspective 


Charts at $2.00 each. 

C] C. O. D. [J Check or money order enclosed. 
NAME 

ST. AND NO. 

CITY 


STATE 






























The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 


Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 
General Conditions without Agreement ...... .35 
Agreement without General Conditions ......... .15 
Bond of Suretyship ............. 10 
Form of Subcontract ...... 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

Proposal ie eee .. 30 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable arene sn, Gee 
Complete set in cover . BS 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders 
Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects ........... veeeeee. $0.40 
Standard Filing System ol Metiniod 
Index (combined) 


Standard Filing System for Andinemies 
Plates and Articles 


Handbook of Architectural Practice $5.00 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ............ 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
eels TE EIOIIG osc csicé csi ssssensetss 
(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
| Be Ee oe . 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) 20.00 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts .................. 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications an 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 


























NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW POST DRAFTING TABLES 


Two new drafting tables, the Primo Metapost and the 
Metapost, which represent a revolutionary change in 
drafting furniture design, are being offered by The 
Frederick Post Co., P. O. Box 803, Chicago, IIl. 

The Primo Metapost is quickly and smoothly adjusted 
by turning a free operating hand wheel that will raise the 
working surface from 3542” to 43”. The top of this 
table may be tilted from front to back at any angle of 
60 deg. by the manual adjustment of two hand clamps. 

The Metapost has 
the same adjust- 
ment features as 
the Primo Metapost 
with the one excep- 
tion of the hand 
wheel control 
which raises the 
top. Instead the top 
of this table is 
raised by loosening 
two easily reached 
thumb screws on the uprights supporting the table top 
permitting the working surface to be manually raised 
from 351%” to 43”. This table top may also be tilted 
forward or backward at an angle of 60 deg. 





Both tables are built of satin chrome tubular steel 
with table tops of 14%” thick soft textured pine. Refer- 
ence shelves, which offer ample space for drawings, 
materials, etc., may be attached to either table. The 
tables are available in eleven table top sizes ranging 
from 31” x 42” to 48” x 96”. 


STAINLESS STEEL PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Stainless steel now is being used in the fabrication of 
a new line of plumbing fixtures by The Schaible Foun- 
dry & Brass Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is known 
as the Twin-Set line and consists of faucet combinations 
and basket type strainers. 


Made of genuine Armco stainless steel, Twin-Set fix- 
tures are available in two finishes: (1) silvery satin, a 
smooth, soft lustrous finish: (2) hi-gloss mirror, a 
highly polished, brilliantly highlighted glass-like finish. 
By means of an exclusive patented process, the finish is 
said to be permanently durable. There is no plating to 
wear off, scale and peel. It is rustproof and practi- 
cally corrosion free. 3 

Twin-Set fix- 
tures in stainless 
steel are available 
in two units. One 
unit, consisting of 
faucets and spout, 
is called the Twin- 
Set Three -in- Line. 
The other includes 
a foolproof, in- 
sulated spray that cannot get hot and is called the 
Twin-Set Four-in-Line. Both of these combinations 
match exactly in style, finish and material the Twin-Set 
basket type sink strainer, which has no moving parts 
to get out of order. Another feature of the basket 
strainer is the “handee-liftstick” on the small auxiliary 
strainer placed in the neck of the outer shell to prevent 
solids from passing into the waste line should the basket 
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be removed. This feature provides added convenience 
and safety. 

Twin-Set stainless steel fixtures are designed to fit 
any make deck type sink. They are easy to install from 
above the sink. There are no lock nuts under the sink. 


A NEW FINISH FOR ASBESTOS CEMENT SIDING 
SHINGLES 


The United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., recently 
announced the release of Glatex, a new process finish 
for asbestos cement siding shingles. The finish is a perma- 
nent mineral glaze baked on and into the shingles at 
high temperature. Oil, grease, soot and other stains can 
be removed from this surface with soap and water; acids 
do not affect it. In use, it is said, the shingle will be 
practically self-cleaning like a china dish, but will not 
have the china’s high gloss which would be objectionable 
in a sidewall material. 


Glatex is now available in two designs—wavy edge 
and clapboard. The wavy edge is available in white, cas- 
cade green and silver brown, the clapboard in white 
alone. The wavy edge design is textured to resemble fine 
wood graining and the clapboard has a smooth surface. 


COMPLETE PACKAGE WINDOW FOR THE 
SMALL HOME 


The Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces the introduction of the Fenestra Package Win- 
dow, which is engineered particularly for the low-cost 
frame dwelling, although entirely adaptable for brick 
veneer homes also. 

The new Fenestra unit is said to be the first com- 
pletely prefabricated steel window unit ever devised, 
and when delivered to the building job is completely 
equipped with glass, cased with genuine California red- 
wood, and all bronze-finish operating hardware already 
attached, and interior wood trim cut and fitted ready 
to be nailed into place by any carpenter. 

, It has slender 
lines of steel, which 
lend added beauty 
to the small home, 
both inside and 
out. The air-deflec- 
tor ventilator ad- 
mits breezes from 
several directions, 
rather than only 
one. Since all mov- 
ing parts are of 
steel, the windows 
are easy to open 
and close. Being 
precision-fitted at 
the factory, the 
window stays 
weathertight. 
There are eight 
standard sizes of 
the package win- 
dow. 

The package window is Bonderized for rust protec- 
tion, and is specially prime-painted and oven-baked. The 
glass is glazed with special steel sash putty. The oper- 
ating hardware includes locking handle and under-screen 
sill adjuster for operating ventilator. 

The Fenestra package window, it is stated, can be 
correctly installed on the outside by one man, in less 
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The dispensing roll container is a pro- 
tection, a convenience and an_ identi- 
fication. It keeps the cloth clean — handy 
brackets attach to desk or table. | 


Tracing cloth cannot be tested with 
conversation. We cannot sell it by 
just talking about it — competent 
technical men are not going to buy 
it because we say it is good. 


Arguments based on opinions have 
little weight — where actual tests 
furnish proof. 


Micro-Weave All American Tracing 
Cloth is proving its way — against 
every argument and every preju- 
dice. 


Write for sample testing sheets of Micro- 
Weave Tracing Cloth — try it yourself. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Companion Products: Royal Blue Print Cloth and Photo Cloth. 
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designing, virtually all works of art — the 
Pencil or Crayon plays its part. The profes- 
sional artist uses good judgment therefore in 
his choice as he realizes its importance. 
CONTE Pencils and Crayons are known the 
World over and demanded by the Profession. 
There JS a Reason! 

Write for our booklet ‘Pencils & Paper” 
three cents for mailing. 
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than five minutes. The unit is simply placed in the 
rough opening, plumbed, wedged, and securely nailed 
to the sheathing and studs through the jambs and head 
of the redwood casing. 

Fenestra’s redwood casing fits ordinary wood stud all 


construction, allowing 3," on the outside for sheathing, 
and 34” on the inside for plaster, insulating board, etc. 
This permits its use in brick veneer, or in frame houses 
with shingle, clapboard, or other types of siding. 


THE PAEGE TRAMMEL 

A new development in precision drawing instruments, 
the Paege trammel, is announced by Reinhold Paege, 
14872 Ilene Ave., Detroit, Mich. It consists of a 30- 
inch wooden beam. Two brass bodies with holes in the 
corners for steel points, knurled brass rollers nickel- 
plated, and provided with two steel springs, constitute 
the adjusting mechanism. A third body with holes for 
common size of round or hexagon pencil is included. 
Two 4-in. long knurled and hardened steel points are 
furnished. 

The V-shaped back of the body fits on the V-shaped 
back of the beam and is held tight by the spring and 
the roll on front of the beam. The V-shape of beam and 
body prevents any wobbling between body and beam. 





HERMAPHRODITE 


4g 





TRAMMEL 
ubid ah 
ELLIPSOGRAPH 


The tension of the spring will hold either steel point 
or pencil securely in the special-shaped holes, thus elim- 
inating loose play, creeping points and maladjustments. 

No clamp screws are employed in making adjust- 
ments, the latter being made simply by rolling the 
knurled knobs by means of the thumbs. This, it is stated, 
assures a positive, correct adjustment that will remain 
true, and in addition gives a full view of the drawings 
without obstructions, while adjusting the points. 

The Paege trammel can be used as a beam compass, 
inside and outside caliper, hermaphrodite and ellipso- 
graph. 


NEW CELOTEX INTERIOR FINISHES 


Three new Celotex interior finishes, specially styled for 
remodeling living rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms, 
have been added by The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., to its 1940 line. The new finishes are buff, colonial 
green and ripple blend. 

These products are intended to provide architects and 
designers with insulation board finishes suitable for use 
on the walls and ceilings of every room in the average 
modern home. 

The new buff finish has a light glazed surface that 
harmonizes with nearly all color combinations. The 
colonial green finish is a light pastel and is made with 
the same glazed surface. Both products are available in 
tile board, finish plank, key joint units, mouldings, 
friezes and ornaments. The new ripple blend finish pro- 
vides a random pattern of four varied, harmonious 
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shades. Its surface is smooth with a very slight texture. 
Ripple blend is available in tile board and plank. 

Also added to this year’s Celotex line are a new wains- 
coting with a tough, leather-brown surface; new orna- 
ments in square and circular tiles with tooled designs, 
available in natural Celotex, and in ivory; and sand- 
blasted frieze in green, buff and ivory finishes with 
recessed, sandblasted designs. 

A new concealed nailing joint, is now standard on 
green, buff, ivory and ripple blend Celotex tile board. 
For ivory tile board, the double “A” reversible joint will 
also be standard. 


GLASS BLOCKS WITH ALUMINUM FRAMES 
FOR ROOF AND CEILING CONSTRUCTION 


A new patented form of insulated glass roof and ceiling 
construction, which brings to horizontal glass block in- 
stallations the advantages heretofore found only in 
vertical applications, has been introduced by the Amer- 
ican Bar Lock Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Featuring Alglas solid aluminum frames with Vacu- 
Lite partial-vacuum glass blocks, the new construction 
offers architects and builders advantages which include: 
Increased light transmission, new eye appeal, superior 
insulating qualities, tested watertightness, strength and 
durability. 

Vacu-Lite glass blocks are specially designed for this 
purpose with less depth and heavy walls to carry re- 
quired roof or floor loads and ordinary foot trafic. They 
are made exclu- 
sively for use in the 
lightweight, inter- 
locking Alglas 
aluminum panels. 
Manufactured with 
a 64.9% vacuum 
and designed to 
withstand a hydro- 
static pressure of 75 
pounds per square 
inch, each block is air-tested under water. 

The sturdy Alglas aluminum panels are simple and 
economical to install and present a practically flush un- 
dersurface which does not collect dirt. The interior 
effect is highly decorative. 

This new form of construction eliminates roof and 
ceiling maintenance, use of concrete, and the necessity 
and expense of ceiling sash. It offers high thermal resist- 
ance, preventing infiltration losses and reducing the ef- 
fects of solar radiation. 

Installation of interlocking, leakproof Alglas units 
with Vacu-Lite glass blocks, either flush with roof 
pitched, or set up in curbs, is recommended as an inte- 
gral part of the roof or ceiling construction and provides 
for maximum utilization of these surfaces. 





NEW POWER-ROOF VENTILATOR 
A new pewer-roof Ventilator, known as the Power-Flow 
Ventilator, is announced by the DeBothezat Ventilating 
Equipment Division of American Machine and Metals, 
Inc., East Moline, Ill. This new unit, it is stated, pro- 
vides positive ventilation at all times independent of all 
weather conditions. 

The ventilator offers a large volume of air per horse- 
power while maintaining low tip speeds. Special aero- 
dynamical design of the fan blades assures uniform 
velocity of air over the entire working face of the fan. 
Nonoverloading power characteristics protect against 
burned out motors. Entrance eddy losses are reduced to 
a minimum by new patented “Log Cone” entrance ring. 
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mere fountain when you buy Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains. You 
buy definite assurance of trouble- 
free service, positive health-safety, 
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patented features exclusive with 
Halsey Taylor! Have you our lat- 
est catalogue? 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


Warren, Ohio 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
soweunere conducted for the past six years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-seven years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 








SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 


By Ellis and Swaney 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete di- 
rections for tending the plants—how to make 
your own nutrient solutions with a few cents 
worth of chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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STOP! SAVE! 
CALK ALL JOINTS WITH PECORA 


WHEN window frames, exterior door frames and 
other exposed building joints are sealed with Pecora Calking 
Compound, a permanently weather-tight condition is as- 
sured. No dust, no moisture, no drafts can penetrate these 
joints. This results in a noticeable saving in fuel costs. Room 
temperatures are maintained with far greater uniformity, an 
extremely important factor in air conditioning. 
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